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Thousands of your Fellow Rotarians returned 

from your last International Convention thrilled 
with what they saw: modern cities in colonial 
settings, incomparable ruins of ancient civilizations, 
picturesque Indian markets, 

exciting bulltizits, magnificent tropical resorts and 
everywhere, gracious hospitality. 


Vacationing in Mexico is so gay and inexpensive. 


Your Travel Agent will tell you why. 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


México, D. F 


Ave. Juarez 89, 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 


8 West 5ist. St New York 


511 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 





‘Crab’ Would Get Poor Service 

Thinks A. A 
Re 
Trenton, 


Having spent a po 


Farrar, Rotarian 


failer 

Ontario, Canada 
ble 40 years be- 

my own counter, | Know just about 


1uch service, o1 respect, a crab 
[see debate-of-the- 
a Hard-Shelled 
February }. 


customer 1S 


command 

Does It Pay to Be 
THEI 
this 


ROTARIAN for 
kind of a 
| about the third time he is in the 
Success se follows 


don if ever, 


However, I have known a couple 
ive piled up a good-sized fortune 
this. But what is money 


to the respect of one’s fellow- 


ng ilke 

npared 
keen that we are all 
no matter what kind 
and the crabs 
kind of service 
ntitled to get by 


( ompetition is so 
on our toes today 
lay be in 

to get the 
they are ¢ 
} 


g crabby 


Viddle Course 


JOHN PAuvt 


Prefers the 
Says Mrs 

fe of Rotarian 
Vichigar 


d-shell” versu 


TAYLOR 


Joseph, 
oft-shell” is an 
It Pay to Bea 
i-Shelled Crab of-the-month 
vy], but it that 

irse is the workable and ef- 


Dore 


’ dehate 


g idea [see 
eems to me 
pattern 


that if 
nv own work 


I take a “hard-shell” 
ommunity ac- 
tandard I pre- 

vith others, the 
inderstanding 

but 


people 


am meeting t 
my dealing 
appro ici 
of their performances, 

at appre ition of 

* work be- 


ibilitv, and 


turn in “hard-she 
respons 

of themselves a 
performance—makes 


ationship 


Hard-Shell Theories Don't Fit 
Tl ks Ropert L 

Ne paper Dis 
Hermosa Beach, Califor 
\fter reading the debate-of-the-month 
iaryv, Does It Pay to Be a Hard- 

i Crab?, | glanced up at the wall 

the Object of Rotary 


PETERSON, Rotarian 
fributor 


nia 


copy of 


" fit his the- 
not 


can the “hard-she 


that Object? Certainly 
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“Shall 1 consider that ‘Oh-oh, followed 


by ominous silence estimate?” 
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as an 


What 


happens 
when 


Of course. 


you try to push it out of a printing press . . 


And paper is api to do the same thing when 
. and 


the tiniest bend or buckle may cause difficulties. 

That's why, on a Davidson Dual, the paper is pulled 

out. Four strong steel grippers take a firm hold 

on the lead edge of the sheet as it enters the press. 

They never let it go... keep it pulled taut .. . straight 

.--even... all the way until it is printed and out. 

Only the Davidson provides this positive control. 

It's but one of the reasons why a Davidson Dual insures such perfect 


stripping and stacking . . 


. one example of the precision engineering 


that gives you such excellent results . . . with so little attention. 


If you do your own printing you know the need 

for built-in accuracy, dependability and stamina. You know the 
importance of quick makeready, easy adjustment, accurate register, 
full ink coverage, simple pressure regulation. You know you must 
have simple operation, high speed production and low operating 
costs. You have all this when you own a Davidson. 


The Davidson Dual is the only press that does both offset and 
letterpress. It's the only one that gives you small press economy 
with big press quality. It gives you printing you can be proud of... 
fine halftone and multi-color work . . . and will maintain that quality 
and economy year after year. That's why hundreds of users say 


Davidson has the answer. There's more to the story. Let 


us send you full details ... and arrange for a demonstration. Write today. 


THE 
Davidso 


There’s a Davidson Sales 
and Service Agency near you. 
They’re located in more than 

60 principal cities. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 

A subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1024-60 West Adams Street. 

Chicago 7, Illinois 





At Latt/ 


For Conferences— 
Sales Meetings— 
Staff Meetings— 
Lectures 


A TABLET ARM CHAIR 
THAT FOLDS! 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


The Tablet arm is a built-in feature of the 
chair itself—strong, easy to operate, a 
marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 
pending). For ordinary chair use, when 
the arm is not needed, it folds down out 
of the way beside the chair. It folds flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking, 
the folded depth being only 3”. Chair 
folds and unfolds in seconds. Exception- 
ally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous 
Clarin quality construction, the Tablet 
Arm Folding Chair will give years of 
faithful service. Supremely strong—X- 
type — self-leveling — welded to insure 
exceptional strength and quietness. Its 


when it real to the 
community, for by being “crabby” he is 
building understanding and good- 
will. It just doesn’t fit. 

I like Rotary. I like 
that if the members here and 
throughout the world were “hard- 
shells,” the Club would die from people 
giving it a wide berth. 

Certainly it’s important to get service 
and good products from business firms, 
but I'd rather do it by cultivating their 
desire to have my business rather than 
»y fear of losing it 


comes to service 


not 
it a lot. But I'm 


sure 
all 


| Re: A ‘Charming Old Lady’ 


Netherlands West 


By Mar Koster, Rotarian 
Air-Line Division Manager 
Netherlands West Indies 
In case you want to see the charming 
whose photo appeared on the 
cover of THE ROTARIAN for January come 
to life, I would suggest that you see the 
K.LL.M. Royal Dutch Airlines film Furo- 
pean Holiday, in which she acts her 
and which does very well in 
At first sight I even thought that 
your cover was taken from the film, 
This film is very attractive 
meeting: there are 
relating to Paris, site of Rotary’s 
1953 Convention. Information about the 
film can be obtained from K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines, The News Building, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, New York; 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
De Ruyterkade 46-E, 
Indies. 


Curacao, 


old lady 


part she 


deed 


for a Ro- 


tary some very good 


scenes 


nois; or Curacao, 


Logopedics Theme Appropriate 


exclusive Clarin rubber-cushioned feet | 


can't mar the finest floor. Comes with 


Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply | 
plywood, or in fine quality leatherette on | 


seat and back, or on seat alone. Wide 
range of frame and upholstery colors 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 18, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Write today on your letterbead for | 


beautiful, New PREF Catalog showin 
this amazing chair, together wit 
Clarin's complete line of steel folding 
chairs for every purpose. 


SINCE 1925... 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 





Holds WM. T. SCHLICHTER, Rotarian 

Bridge-Company Owner 

Clay Center, Kansas 

The topic and the institution covered 
in They Want to Talk, Too, by Leland 
D. Case [THe Rotarian for February], 
are surely appropriate for our Magazine, 
and | thought the article excellent 

Anyone having visited the Institute 
of Logopedics in Wichita and watched 
the staff members and instructors at 


fact that 
vocation 
Self” 


work quickly recognizes the 
here are folks who chose a 
based largely on “Service 
and with “thoughtfulness 

Also, although the Institute is 
ported largely through philanthropy, 
ability to pay has no bearing for entry. 
About one third can pay the fees, an- 
other third a part of the amount, and 
the remaining third are unable to pay 
anything 

Then there is the international aspect. 
In 1951, of rehabilitation, 
14 States of the U.S.A. and eight other 
countrie Also that 
there from all 
the from 


above 
of others.’ 
sup- 


500 cases for 


were represented 
2,697 


Visitors 
States and 


yea! were 


parts of United 


abroad. 


{ Faith Made Stronger 
Asserts ERNEST POLL, 
Dry Cleaner 


Rotarian 


Orinda, California 
Lines of Type—and a 
Life [Tue Rovrarian for January] makes 
me stronger in faith 
and Rotary as they are known and prac- 
ticed in the New World. Though 
to the United States only 
am happily, a 


Reading Some 


my in democracy 
an 
five 


Ro 


emigrant 
vears ago, I now, 
tarlan 

An immigrant has to learn—and for- 
get—many things. He must forget what 
he has acquired—and perhaps lost—in 
the way of worldly goods in the past; 
should try to himself 
sticking too close to his national 
He must forget his previous suc- 
but he must not forget his fail- 
ures and his disappointments, the mis- 


he disassociate 
from 
group. 
cesses, 
takes he has made. 

But first of all he should learn to get 
along with people—people from differ- 
ent walks of life, different educations, 
nationalities, and religions. If he is 
shocked, for example, the first time he 
is asked to help his wife with the dishes 
and handle the vacuum cleaner, he 
finds that he would look silly to every 
American not to do it. Sure enough, in 
the old country [Continued on page 57] 


soon 





SINCE last month’s listing of Ro- 
tary Clubs that have contributed to 
the Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 38 addi- 
tional Clubs had at press time be- 
come 100 percenters. This brought 
the total number of 100 percent Clubs 
to 2,909. As of February 16, $145,900 
had been received since July 1, 1952. 
The latest contributors (with numbers 
in parentheses indicating member- 
ship) are: 
BRAZIL 

Ponta Por& (26); Sdo Paulo Sul 
(25); Piracicaba (25); Cruzeiro (19); 
Colatina (16); S&o Lourenco (14); 
Rio do Sul (15); Lorena (28); Cara- 
tinga (19). 

NEW ZEALAND 
Nelson (57). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Krugersdorp (29). 
UNITED STATES 

Greencastle, Pa. (40); Huntington, 
N. Y. (85); Opp, Ala. (44); Fowler, 
Ind. (40); Tupelo, Miss. (70); Al- 
gona, Iowa (51); Lawrence, Kans. 
(98); Springfield, Ky. (30); Batavia, 
Ill. (30); Bound Brook, N. J. (69); 
Carrollton, Ky. (57); Healdsburg, 
Calif. (20); Cedar Falls, Iowa (73); 
Miami North Shore, Fla. (31); Paints- 
ville, Ky. (31); Aberdeen, So. Dak. 
(64); Glenside, Pa. (26); Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn. (43); Manhasset, N. Y. 
(29); Palatka, Fla. (52); Stuttgart, 
Ark. (58); Yoakum, Tex. (33); 
Brandenburg, Ky. (24); Pella, Iowa 
(40); Lamar, Colo. (70); Creede, 
Colo. (11). 

WALES 
Swansea (118). 
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Tuis RoTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


CONVENTION. To all Rotary Clubs has been announced the deadline for making hotel 
reservations for Rotary's Convention in Paris, May 24-28. It is March 15—a date 
almost at hand by the time most readers see this, but still far enough away to make 
last-minute plans. Requests for Paris hotel accommodations for Rotarians from out-— 
side Europe should be sent to the Central Office in Chicago. Travel arrangements 
may be made with Rotary's North American Transportation Committee, 587 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 17, N. Y. Rotarians outside North America should contact their local 
travel agents. 










1953-54 FELLOWS. To the Rotary Foundation Fellowships awarded since 1947, when the 
program began, you can now add 97—-the number of Fellowships granted for 1953-54 
1 by Rotary's International Student Exchange Committee at its recent meeting in 
| Chicago. These winning students—24 women, 73 men—come from 31 nations and now 
t join the ranks of the 394 Rotary Fellows who preceded them. The new awards bring 
the total expenditure from the Foundation to more than one and a quarter million 
dollars. 










ASSEMBLIES. April and May will be busy months in Rotary world-wide for it is then 
that District Governors hold their District Assemblies—-gatherings of new Club 
officers in each area for discussion and planning of the year's work. In the past, 
District Assemblies were held immediately following Rotary’s international Conven— 
tion. The new chronology places Assemblies before the Convention in accord with 
legislation passed by the Mexico City Convention. 









PRESIDENT. As this issue went to press, Rotary's President, H. J. Brunnier, was 
following an itinerary of Rotary visits scheduled to take him to California, Utah, 
Colorado, Iowa, Illinois, and Kentucky. Ahead of him lie many hours of desk work 
at his Chicago office in connection with Rotary's near—at—hand International 
Assembly and Convention in May. 












MEETING. The Council of Past Presidents——the ten most recent Past Presidents of 
Rotary International prior to the Immediate Past President--will meet in Chicago 
April 27-30 to consider long-range Rotary matters. It acts in an advisory ca- 

pacity to Rotary's Board. 












REMINDER. In many Rotary communities plans are already under way for Boys and , 
Girls Week (see page 31). It's set for April 25-May 2, and Clubs have been sent 
a folder with helpful suggestions for marking this Week. 







NEW OFFICERS. Elected by Rotary's Board to complete the terms of deceased officers 
of Rotary International were J. E. Parry, of Bournemouth, England, as Representative 
of District 11, and R. F. Rutsch, of Bern, Switzerland, as Governor of District 66. 
For this and other Board actions, see page 47.) 








PROGRAM IDEA. For Clubs in the U.S.A. there may be a program idea in a suggestion 
recently received from the U. S. Treasury Department's Savings Bond Division: that 
Clubs schedule a Defense Bond speaker for April. Your District Governor has full 

information. 







VITAL STATISTICS. On February 25 there were 7,695 Clubs and an estimated 365,000 
Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1952, totalled 134. 
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& , {t) The development of acquaint- (3) The application of the idea! of 
The 0 ect 0 Rota 4 ence as an opportunity for service. service by every Rotarian to his per- 

: \ 1] (2) High ethical standards in busi- sonal, business, and community life. 
ness and professions, the recognition of (4) The advancement of interna- 
d To encourage and foster the ideal of the worthiness of all useful occupations, tional understanding, goodwill, and 
i service as @ basis of worthy enterprise and the dignifying by each Rotarian of peace through «a world fellowship of 
and, in particuler, to encourage and his occupation as an opportunity to business and professionol men united 

foster: serve society. in the ideal of service. 
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Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 


New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage .. . 
faster. 


Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 


Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


RUST-OLEUM 


An Exclusive 

Formula 
Proved 
Throughout 
Industry For 
Over 25 Years 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! } 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2731 Oakton Street — Evanston, Iilinois 
Please show us how your new roller- 
coating system can save us money in re- 
coating our wire fences. Include com- 
plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
Roller and nearest source of supply We 
have approximately yards of 
wire fences. 
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IT HAS been said a number of times 
that this Magazine grew from a pile of 
Ches That's 


back in 1910, when Chesley 


papers on Perry's desk 
Away 
R. Perry 


part-time Secretary, he set up a 


true 
was Rotary’s first and still only 
philo- 
sophic message which Founder Paul! Har- 
ris wanted printed, gathered up some 
Club news, hauled in some advertising— 
and brought this assortment of stuff out 
in the form of a small 12-page newspaper 
called THE NATIONAL Rotarian. That was 
the 
pened since. In Ches’ hands for 16 years, 
the little 


which now goes in English and Spanish 


beginning. Lots of things have hap- 


paper became a Magazine— 


editions to some 342,000 subscribers in 
85 countries every month... and under 
it there desks 


just the one. It 


are many and piles of 


paper instead of was 


pleasant to have Ches, who retired as 


Secretary back in 1942, come back and 


one of our vacant desks a 
ago—to write his fine story 
Manier. At the the 
asked in jest whether he'd 
that Editor 
and with that friendly but 


sit down at 
weeks 
Wil 


day we 


f< W 
about end of 
like 
to take on Assistant desk 
permanently, 
otherwise expressionless expression fot 
this great 80-year-old Rotarian is 


think I 


Besides, he said he was 


which 


famed, Ches answered: “I don't 
could qualify.” 
pretty 
Youth 


other 


busy helping run the American 
Hostel 
things 


Association and some 


“HOW do you get your articles?” Of all 
the questions readers ask our men when 
they Club that 
comes and the foregoing 


are out on visits, one 
oftenest 
item about Ches Perry answers it in 
part 
this 


story 


We'll cite another example from 
issue in addition: the Connie Mack 
Here is how we came by it: In 
Ro 
McCul- 
loch who’s one of our most faithful cor- 


Laredo, Texas, there’s an ebullient 
tarian by the name of Arch E, 


respondents. In a recent letter he 
remarked that he’d been in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and while there had had a 
many-hour visit with his old friend and 
idol Connie Mack. He learned that Con 
nie’s son Roy is a member of the Philly 
Rotary Club and that Ben Tousley, an 
other Philadelphia Rotarian and close 
friend of Ben, might bring the Macks 
the Editors together. Well, with 


start we shot a letter to Ben, who 


and 
that 
carried on from there—and this double 
play by the grand old man of American 
baseball and his Rotarian son resulted. 
if any Rotarian who's interested in boys 
and baseball—and that’s most Rotarians 


needs any encouragement on his work 


at WORKSHOP 


with the sand-lot boys, let him read the 


Messrs. Mack story. Let him read it now 

when millions of lads are swinging 
their bats around the house in anticipa- 
tion of the April et 


greatest seq. in 


history 


WE HAVE no quarrel with any school 
system anywhere—in particular none in 


which Helen Cranmer may ever have 
taught, and that is why her byline is a 
pseudonym. The shortcomings she says 
she finds in schools are, however, worth 
considering on the chance that they al- 
so show up in your town and ours, At 
the point of 


these matters is worth reading. That's 


least teacher's view on 


the why of her article in this issue. As 
for the counter article in our debate-of- 
the-month: it’s by the quiet, friendly, 
the 


one 


administrator of one of 
U.S.A.’s 


of your fellow Rotarians 


able 


model secondary schools 
If there’s such 
a thing as a Rotary attitude toward this 
business, “Matt” has 


school Gaffney 


expressed it. 


“Roltarian| 22 


| 


this 
and an evzone, as you probably 


THAT'S an 
month 


evzone On Our cover 


know, is a Greek soldier of a certain 
kind. 


of Greece, 


Recruited from mountain districts 
the make up rifle 
units in the Greek Army—but are better 
known to the skirted 
who make up the Royal Palace Guard. 


evzones 


tourists as lads 
How this one happened to take up a 
the 
the Temple of Zeus is a photographer's 


post before Corinthian columns of 
Noted Canadian cameraman Law- 
Ear! Athens 


March afternoon and spied this evzone 


story. 


rence was in one sunny 
at the Palace barracks. Getting permis- 
sion to lead him over to the columns, he 
set up the shot there—with this result. 
It wasn’t that simple. Earl didn’t know 
.. Black Star supplied 


his brilliant transparency.—Ebs. 


a word of Greek. . 
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: Apr OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


To the writing of so time J 
ly and definitive an article as 
his “Mr. Europe,” ANvDRE Vis 
son brings long and wide ex 
perience as a reporter and 
world traveller. After repre 
senting American newspapers 
in Europe, he came to the 
U. S. to write for Time and Eastern news 
papers. Born in Russia, educated in Europe 
he is now an American citizen, and a roving 
editor of The Reader's Digest 

ELBRIDGE W. PALMER, a Past 
Director of Rotary Interna 
tional, is head of the Kings 
port (Tenn.) Press, a book 
plant. Former president of 
state and national societies 
for crippled persons, he is 
now treasurer of the Interna 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples 

GeorGc Stutz is chief of the psychiatric de- 
partment of a Swiss hospital and operator 
of a home for mentally handicapped chil 
dren Along with his pub 
lic-relations work and editing 
the Orinda News in Califor- 
nia, ANDREW D. BLALocK is 
taking a graduate course in 
journalism at the University 
of California, where his son rm 
is a junior. He knows the 
bird wor ld, and his household Blalock 
includes two woodpeckers and a sparrow 
hawk. 

A prolific writer about Sweden and on 
subjects that he terms “Swedish-American” 
is Cepric LARSON. He is the co —— 
author of Words That Won 
the War DwicHtT Mar 
vin, a Troy, N. Y., Rotarian, 
thinks of himself as a country 
newspaperman: he’s editor of 
the Troy Record, During this A 
Magazine’s early years he 
wrote much for its pages Marvin 

Free-lancer WILLIAM F.. McDermott is well 
on his way to his 500th magazine article. 
He's an ex-reporter for the Chicago Daily 
News. .. . CHESLEY R. Perry was Rotary’s 
General Secretary from 1910 to 1942. He 
helped Pau Harris plan the first association 
of Rotary Clubs. . .. LELAND D. CAsE is a 
former Editor of this Magazine 


Visson 


Stutz 
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Rotary Clubs Grow Old, Too 


Will their arteries harden and their legs stiffen? The author’s answer 


to this question may surprise you. 


N SWITZERLAND we have 
a well-remembered tradition 
Spurred by the French Revo- 

lution and the Age of Enlighten- 
ment, our people organized nu 
merous clubs in the early 19th 
Century. They sprang up spon- 
taneously, it seemed, wherever 
there were towns and cities in our 
mountain-laced lands 

Some fostered singing and dis- 
cussion, others emphasized shoot- 
ing and physical training. Often 
they had important programs of 
social improverment. But after the 
first fine rapture of enthusiasm, 
most of them waned. The ideas 
have changed, Their symbols have 
no more their allurement; much is 
but a heroic memory. 

Will history repeat itself with 
Rotary? Is it in the nature of hu- 
man affairs that our Club at Basel, 
to choose an example, is destined 
presently to decay and die? 

It was in 1925 that our group 
was launched with its strange 
name and customs imported from 
the United States. The initial im- 
petus caused our Club to surge 
with activity and has brought 
honor to our charter members 

Twenty years later, in 1945, an- 
other wave of vitality from Amer- 
ica reached our inland shores and 
swept through our valleys. It was 
the influx of G. I.’s, fresh from the 
ardors of war. All of Switzerland, 
certainly our friendly women, 
were impressed by their open 
friendliness as we met them on 
our streets, in our places of busi- 
ness, on our sports fields, in our 
homes, and at our Rotary Clubs 

This fresh contact with youth 
from the land of its birth rein- 
forced our Rotary. It put us in 
touch with the vigor and the 
ideals which had animated Paul 
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By GEORG STUTZ 


Rotarian, Basel, Switzerland 


Harris when, as a young man in 
1905, he gave Rotary to the world. 

But will it last? Is this injection 
of American vitality but an epi- 
ode? Will Rotary, in short, after 
a period of stimulated flowering 
turn sere on the vine? Will it 
presentiy pass away as did our 
discussion and gymnastic clubs of 
more than a century ago? 

Happily, after much reflection | 
can report I do not think it will. 
No man-made institution can be 
assured of perpetuity, yet I be- 
lieve that within Rotary flow vital 
forces which will at least assure 
it a long, useful life. 

One is our type of Club organi- 
zation itself. Periodically, new 
hands seize the helm as new offi- 
cers come up, chosen by men who 
know their strengths. As these 
men function, they work off the 
numbness that otherwise would 
afflict aged limbs. The nerves and 
the tissues of a Rotary Club are 
further stimulated by rotation of 
Program Chairmen, whereby 
various members vie as friends 
to produce programs that win 
approbation. 

To be obliged to meet each week 
is another guaranty of longevity. 
The two-hour lunch period with 
men with whom we otherwise 
would have little vocational con- 
tact provides a spiritual uplift. 

Maybe I am a heretic, in the 
opinion of some Rotarians, but | 
hold that a good meal helps. A 
full stomach may not be condu- 
cive to profound thought or hard 
work, but it does awaken good 
spirits. And good spirits are the 
milieu in which men best become 
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aware of their relationship to 
others as fellow human beings. 

Fellowship is vital to Rotary— 
but a point overlooked often is 
that our Clubs are composed of 
men who most need it, therefore 
are most appreciative of it. I refer 
to those who hold important posi- 
tions in business or have achieved 
success in professions. Their very 
eminence creates the danger of 
isolation. Even if they take pains 
to develop a program of harmless 
pleasure, they are boxed in by 
habit and public opinion. 

Such men, having long been 
preoccupied by vocational de- 
mands, deeply long for new stimu- 
lation or even a new orientation 
toward society. This is precisely 
what they find in Rotary. Here 
stiff facades are dropped, as the 
realization comes that all Rotari- 
ans are companions—companions 
in industry. 

This revitalizing concept is 
shared by wives of Rotarians. 
Their social insularity disappears 
at social affairs. And their satis- 
factions are enriched by an aware- 
ness that through Rotary their 
husbands experience gratification 
stemming from vocational emi- 
nence. Often wives of Rotarians 
avidly read Rotary literature. As 
they grow in understanding of the 
movement, they encourage their 
spouses to attend meetings regu- 
larly and to participate actively 
in Rotary fellowship and Club 
projects. 

“Never underestimate the pow- 
er of a woman” is a popular saying 
which, like Rotary itself, comes 
from America. Perhaps it can be 
paraphrased into a new truism: 
With wives encouraging husbands 
to be active Rotarians, our Clubs 
may age, but they will not die! 
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IMON BOLIVAR did not know little Rosita of the cactus flats of Mexico 

. . but the great general, statesman, and libertador knew there would be 
millions of small girls like her who would grow up and fill the Americas with 
sons who could either fight with each other over their bright New World or 
work out a way of sharing it. A dreamer, a planner far ahead of his time, he 


asked representatives of a number of nations to sit together in Panama and 


talk of union—and they came and did so in 1826. Out of their “congress” 
came the idea of the Pan American Union, finally formalized on April 14, 
890—and out of it in turn, just five years ago, came the potent Organization 
of American States. . . . Your calendar may not say so, but April 14 is Pan 
American Day—and it is as good a day as any for remembering the Rositas 
and Reginalds of the earth and how the more the old folks get together and 


talk, the better the children’s chances. 
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RAIN-SOAKED New York 
A newsboy and a Russian beg- 

gar paid two of the finest 
compliments I ever heard of—to 
two of the world’s greatest men, 
Henry Ward Beecher and Count 
Leo Tolstoi. 

The famous preacher of Brook- 
lyn spotted the newsboy shivering 
in a hallway, trying to protect his 
bundle of papers from the cold 
Autumn rain. Beecher approached 
him to buy a copy. 

“Poor little fellow,” he _ said. 
“Aren't you terribly cold standing 
there?” 

The boy looked up with a smile 


Illustration by Bernard 


“I was, sir—before you came.” 

Tolstoi, passing a street corner, 
was badgered for alms by a pa- 
thetic figure in rags 

“I’m sorry, but I have no alms 
to give you, my brother,” an- 
swered the distinguished novelist 

“Sir, you have given me far 
more than alms,” said the mendi- 
cant, brightening. ‘You have 
called me brother.” 

There was more than sympathy 
or pity in the remarks of the 
famed characters—there was rec- 
ognition of personality and an ex- 
pression of genuine interest in the 
welfare of the unfortunates, who 
in turn paid Beecher and Tolstoi 
compliment at its best. The best 
compliment is an expression of 
praise that springs from the heart 
— its very spontaneity breathes its 
sincerity. It may be articulated in 
words, or it may be indicated by a 
smile, a look, a warm handshake, 
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a pat on the back, a gesture of 
approval. 

A true compliment is as differ- 
ent from flattery as day is from 
night. The compliment is objec- 
tive; flattery is subjective. One is 
benevolent, with no thought of re- 
turn; the other, excessive praise 
for an ulterior motive. The real 
complimenter is not merely in- 


Glochowsky 


dulging Pollyanna impulses to 
spread good cheer; to him extrava- 
gant words of commendation are 
distasteful. He believes in and 
practices only warranted and spe- 
cific expressions of praise. His 
aim is to build the morale of the 
recipient. 

It is wonderful what a compli- 
ment can do. Joseph Conrad once 
said, “Give me the right word and 
the right accent, and I will move 
the world.” John Ruskin asserted 
that the greatest efforts of the hu- 
man race have been directly trace- 
able to the love of praise. The 
head of a well-known school for 
problem children devised an in- 
strument to measure fatigue; 
whenever an appreciative expres- 
sion, such as “You're surely doing 
well now, Jack,” was given a 
youngster being tested, his ener- 
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gy curve moved rapidly upward. 

Lives have been changed, com- 
munities transformed, and trage- 
dy turned to triumph by the 
power of the compliment. Con- 
sulting psychologists frequently 
use the compliment as an instru- 
ment in solving personality prob- 
lems. At the forefront of this 
movement is Dr. George W. Crane, 
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former professor of psychology at 
Northwestern University, now 
conductor of a syndicated news- 
paper feature, the “Worry Clinic,” 
read by upward of 10 million 
people daily. He also founded a 
“compliment club,” open to people 
who seek opportunity to pay com- 
pliments, particularly to stran- 
gers. The idea runs back to one of 
Dr. Crane’s Northwestern classes. 

Noting that two or three of his 
students had ingrowing disposi- 
tions and were inclined to be mel- 
ancholy or offish, he conceived the 
idea of assigning them to pay at 
least three compliments a day to 
outsiders—the policeman on the 
beat, clerks in stores, waitresses, 
taxi drivers, janitors, scrub- 
women, and any others they 
might contact. Class members 
were to report in writing their 
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experiences each day. The profes- 
sor duly noted and graded the 
papers; but his real focus was on 
the effect on student dispositions. 

“This is a social experiment on 
the power of the compliment,” Dr. 
Crane told his class, “and it may 
provide clinical information of 
value in this little understood 
field. The assignment is to pay 
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compliments to those beyond your 
own circle—to those from whom 
you would expect nothing in re- 
turn. Now I have a request to 
make, and any action of yours is 
strictly voluntary. I'd like to have 
you try complimenting someone 
you may dislike or whose person- 
ality or actions irritate you. I’d 
like to study the results.” 

That was intended for the 
moody, brooding handful of the 
class, although the individuals did 
not sense it. But the teacher 
spotted their tendency to avoid 
others and to be antisocial, and 
felt that a compliment campaign 
might divert them. The whole 
class brightened up at the sug- 
gestion of adventure, and went 
avidly about disbursing verbal 
bouquets on the campus and in 
the town. One girl student, par- 
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ticularly given to self-pity, had 
long felt an aversion that bordered 
on hatred toward an elderly wom- 
an next door. She had resented 
the latter’s attempts at neighborli- 
ness, feeling it was old age trying 
to impose itself on youth. The girl 
decided she would break the ice, 
although she gritted her teeth at 
the thought. Spotting the woman 


in her flower garden, the girl 
strolled up to the fence. 

“You certainly have a beautiful 
garden,” she said. “Just to look at 
the many bright colors of the flow- 
ers makes me feel good.” 

The older woman was startled 
at the hint of cordiality, and 
moved over for a chat with the 
college student. She invited the 
latter to “freedom of the flowers,” 
wandering among the bushes and 
along the paths as she wished, and 
picking what she wanted. The 
next day the girl found she didn't 
have to exert that effort—a beauti- 
ful bunch of roses was delivered to 
her door. Understanding brought 
friendship, and with it intimate 
sidelights of personality. The 
young girl found the elderly wom- 
an’s only son had died, and every 
day during the blooming season 
she sent an armful of flowers to 
the community hospital in his 


memory. With her mind taken off 
herself, the girl snapped out of 
her moods and developed into a 
cheerful, lovable personality. 

Dr. Crane has carried the com- 
pliment idea over into his counsel- 
ling field. One time a bitter young 
woman, on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, appealed to him for 
help. She was a conscientious, 
capable secretary, but her boss 
took sadistic delight in criticizing 
her work. She was well paid, how- 
ever, and she felt she had to keep 
her job. 

“Will you do exactly as I pre- 
scribe,” said the psychologist, 


“even though it is thoroughly dis- 
agreeable?” The girl promised. 

“Pay your boss a sincere compli- 
ment every day for the next three 
months,” Dr. Crane ordered, “then 
come to me and if you still feel 
you must have another position, 
I'll guarantee to get one for you 
as good as you have now.” 

“But I can’t!” the nearly hyster- 
ical girl protested 

“Very well,” said the doctor 
caustically. “You are dismissed as 
a patient.” The girl blazed up. 
“You can’t get rid of me that way. 
I'll do it!” 

The next day she told her boss 
how she liked his tie; on another 
occasion she spoke favorably of 
his efficient dictating; she found 
out he was good at golf, and at 
different times asked his score, ex- 
pressing pleasure at his success. 
She commented on his good 
clothes [Continued on page 51] 
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With his Schuman Plan, France’s Jean Monnet is uniting a continent 


So they call him 
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By ANDRE VISSON 







Tilustration by Richard R. =. 
periy from a Karsh Phote in 
Newsweek Magazine 


66 . 
Bente ~ is born!” 


This dramatic announcement 
was made by a short, sturdy man 
with searching brown eyes who 
neither raised his voice nor ges- 
tured. Standing in the flag-decked 
City Hall of the tiny Duchy of Lux- 
emburg, he sounded more like a 
registrar of births than the proud, 
happy father of a new-born infant! 

But Jean Monnet of France, 
looking much younger than his 64 
years, is indeed the father of the 
furopean Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, officially inaugurated on Au- 
gust 10, 1952, in Luxemburg. Be- 
hind this uninspiring name lies 
the most inspired endeavor of 
postwar Europe. 

For the first time in history, 
European nations have joined to 
create a community of federal 
structure. France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg, with a combined pop- 
ulation of 160 million—as large as 
that of the United States—have ae = SS 
agreed on a single market for their 
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coal and 41.6 million tons of steel. 

This Coal and Steel Community, 
with Luxemburg as its capital, 
forms a pattern for federal admin- 
istration that can include other 
European nations and be applied 
to other fields of Europe’s eco- 
nomic, military, and political life. 
Indeed, it is the nucleus for a Eu- 
ropean federation. 

The blueprint for this revolu- 
tionary European organization is 
known as the Schuman Plan,* 
after France’s able Foreign Min- 
ister, who sponsored it. But it was 
Monnet who conceived the idea, 
and Monnet who drafted the char- 
ter that calls for a strong execu- 
tive, a federal parliament, and a 
federal court. And when their rep- 
resentafives met to nominate the 
first President of,the new Commu- 
nity, the unanimous choice was 
Jean Monnet. 

The choice of a capital for Eus 
rope’s first experiment in federal 
administration was more difficult, 
each member nation bidding for 
the honor. Luxemburg was finally 
agreed upon. The tiny Grand Du- 
chy offered several advantages: it 
is_conveniently located between 
France and Germany—the two 
leading members of the Commu- 
nity; its people speak both French 
and German; its chief industry is 
steel, 3 millién tons yearly; with 
its population of only 300,000, it 
cannot be suspected of trying to 
exert political influerice in the ad- 
ministration of the Community. 

So it was to tiny, peacefa| Lux- 
emburg that Monnet came te lay 
the economic groundwork for « 
European federation. With him 
he brought a staff of aides, ex- 
perts, advisors, and translators, re- 
cruited from the natiuns of the six 
fuunding countries. And he also 
brought with him his individual 
habits of work. 

Monnet has been a commuter 
practically all his life because he 
insists upon living in the country. 
He cannot begin the day with- 
out a walk in the woods—a need 
he inherited from his peasant 
forebears. During this walk he 
recharges his mental battery— 
thinks through the problems fac- 
ing him, and develops a program 
for the day. Around 9 o’clock he 





*See The Schuman Plan 4 Road to 
European Peace?, by Michel Dumont, THE 
RoTARIAN for June, 1951 
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has a light breakfast, after which 
he makes a few telephone calls, 
passing on to his immediate aides 
some of the ideas that came to him 
during his morning walk. By 
10:30 or 11 he is at his desk. The 
moment he hangs up his hat, his 
electrifying presence has commu- 
nicated itself to the whole build- 
ing; the tempo increases and ev- 
eryone sets feverishly to work to 
catch up on time lost. 

So Jean Monnet is today the 
Number 1 European, his the most 
responsible and taxing job on the 
Continent. As President of the 
High Authority —the executive 
branch of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity—his official concern is 
with only two basic commodities. 
But his decisions can affect not 
only whole economic life of the 
six member nations of the Com- 
munity, but even that of other 
European nations. He has to deal 
With the Governments of the mem- 
ber nations, their parliamenta- 
rians, industfialists, and trade- 
union leaders. He*must prepare 
reports for the Common Assembly 
of 78 representatives of the sfx 
parliaments to which the High 
Authority is responsible. There 
are matters to be discussed with 
the delegations accredited by the 
United States and Great Britain to 
the High Authority, thus recogniz- 
ing the status of the Community 
as a sovereign federal State. 

Jean Monnet’s extraordinary 
background has rendered him ex- 
ceptionally fit for his present job, 
whicn crowns his lifetime aspira- 
tion. He early reached the con- 
clusion that to survive, individ- 
vals need the spur of competition, 
bat nations need the elimination 
of riwalry. This became the guid- 
ing principle of his philosophy. 

Typically French—it has been 
said that ir every block of every 
French town someone looks like 
Jean Monnet—yet he has led a 
most un-French life A French- 
man generally dislikés.to change 
jobs or to live abroad. But Jean 
Monnet’s life has been one of con- 
stant change of activity and of 
country. 

He was born the son of a French 
brandy-maker in the small town of 
Cognac—a name that became a 
world trademark for the best in 
brandies. At the age of 16 he quit 
school to work in his father’s busi- 












ness. “The great thing about 
brandy,” says Monnet, “is that it 
teaches you patience.” (It takes 
30 years to produce a superior 
brandy.) While selling the family 
product in England, Canada, and 
the United States, he learned to 
speak English as fluently as his 
native French. 

During the First World War the 
youthful Monnet, through influen- 
tial family connections, met the 
ieading French statesmen of the 
day and sat in on discussions of 
national procedures. So great were 
his vision, tenacity, and power of 
persuasion that he finally con- 
vinced them that the French and 
British must pool their economic 
and shipping resources if victory 
were to be won. Sent to London, 
he organized the highly successful 
“Wheat Executive Agreement,” 
an alliance hetween Great Britain, 
France, and Italy which deter- 
mined the purchase and distribu- 
tion of wheat and all cereals on a 
common basis. Gradually it ex- 
tended its activities to other allies 
and to neutrals. This alliance re- 
sulted in the “Allied Maritime 
Transport Council,” set up to do 
for sHipping what the “Wheat Ex- 
ecutive po Berend had done for 
cereals. 

After the war Monnef’s zeal for 
international coéperation brought 
him to Geneva as Assistant Secre- 
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Under the Schuman Plan, the six participat. 
ing countries have free access to coal and 
iron-ore markets, Abolished are tariffs and 
freight rate inequalities for these minerals. 





tary General of the League of Na- 
tions. There he helped to put 
Austria’s finances in shape and to 
solve the German-Polish dispute 
over Silesia. 

In 1923 came an SOS from his 
father. The family business, shat- 
tered by the war, was in serious 
difficulties. Monnet rushed to Cog- 
nac. It took two years of hard 
work to remedy matters there. 
Then he looked around for a new 
job. Geneva no longer attracted 
him: the prospect for real inter- 
national coéperation through the 
League of Nations looked dim. 

He got a partnership in Blair & 
Company, a New York investment 
house engaged in international 
finance. Thus began for him a pe- 
riod of high adventure. New York, 
San Francisco, Paris, Warsaw, Bu- 
charest, Stockholm, Shanghai, in 
turn, saw the little, active French- 
man with the quick, brown eyes 
and ruddy cheeks. He reorganized 
the State finances of Poland and 
Rumania, wound up the bankrupt 


Swedish match empire, financed 
the construction of Chinese rail- 
ways 

When World War II broke out, 
the international banker left New 
York for London to serve as chair- 
man of the Anglo-French Coérdi- 
nating Committee. The billion-dol- 
lar orders for planes and engines 
he placed in the United States 
timulated the quadrupling of 
American aircraft manufacture. 
This time he pushed French-Brit- 
ish economic integration much 
further than in the previous war. 
And he used all his powers of per- 
suasion to sell a bold idea to Win- 
ston Churchill. On Sunday, June 
16, 1940, Churchill startled the 
world with the dramatic proposal: 
“France and Great Britain will no 
longer be two nations, but one in- 
dissoluble French-British Union!” 
It came too late. Pétain had taken 
over 

Monnet’s friends expected him 
to join General DeGaulle’s “Free 
French” movement. But he de- 


cided against this. To be sure, his 
first duty was to France. But he 
knew that France could not re- 
gain her freedom unless Britain 
won her own fight. And the best 
way to help Britain was to help 
step up American production. 

The British passport officer at 
Bermuda could not believe his 
when a French citizen en 
route to Washington, D. C., handed 
him British diplomatic credentials 
with a personal letter from Win- 
ston Churchill! 

Monnet did not ask for high of- 
ficial rank. He even refused to 
accept compensation: he did not 
want to be accused of working 
with the British for material con- 
siderations. Yet without rank or 
salary, he was one of the most in- 
fluential British officials in war- 
time Washington. 

Together with American and 
British military and civil leaders, 
he worked out a program for in- 
creased production which, after 
Pear] [Continued on page 52] 
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What Did You Contribute to the Conversation? 











“Soon the birds became a mat- 
ter of community interest.” 


A RATHER intellectuai man was 
not generally appreciated in our 
town. When someone once remarked 
about it, a professional man quickly 
put his finger on the difficulty. 

“He has no small talk,” was the 
simple explanation. 

How important a supply of small 
talk is! All of us enjoy people who 
chat interestingly, yet how few of 
us bring to a conversation a mind 
stocked with topics to contribute 
to it. When you attend an impor- 
tant affair, you take care in your 
physical grooming. Why not take 


time to prepare your mind as well? 

A good place to practice small 
talk is at the home dinner table. I 
know a family that placed a bird- 
feeding station just outside the din- 
ing room. The birds became an in- 
teresting daily topic—and_ sent 
younger members of the family 
scurrying to the library for more 
information. Soon the birds were 
providing small talk outside the 
home. They became a matter of 
community interest as they bright- 
ened conversations at school, office, 
and women’s club, 

The skillful conversationalist— 
you have some in your Rotary Club? 
—leaves people feeling glad he 
stopped to talk. One way to achieve 
this is to steer the conversation to 
the other person’s interests. Grand 
opera or fishing may not stimulate 
you, but they do others. Take the 
attitude that maybe you are missing 
something—and you’ll discover 
you've planted the seeds of a quick- 
growing acquaintanceship. And try 
to make others enjoy themselves. 

I recall a girl, noted for her popu- 
larity, who had a charming way of 
hanging on every word her com- 
panion said. I might add that she 
also was noted for the abundance 
of “dates” she had. A man who 
never lost his temper in a conversa- 
tion told me, “I never argue with 
a man if I have no respect for his 


opinion.” He then explained that, 
if the person had no training or ex- 
perience to back up his proposition, 
he merely considered the idea as 
quaint, and let it go at that. He had 
no desire to set himself up as the 
eternal critic of the passing parade. 

Naturally, add something novel to 
the conversation. Mothers tire of 
talking of nothing but children and 
household duties. Nurses want to 
talk of something besides patients. 
Patients welcome a relief from talk- 
ing illness. Teachers are glad to 
think of something besides school. 
Everybody likes a change. The per- 
son with skill in small talk will be 
able to provide that change. 

Good conversation is an experi- 


. . . She was also noted for the 
abundance of ‘dates’ she had.” 


ence in getting along with people. 
It can tie tighter the bonds of friend- 
ship, fellowship, and affection that 
unite you and your acquaintances. 

Be wise in the conversational 
niceties. You'll have a better time— 
and others will, too. 

—Kathryn Sanders Rieder 
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Remembering Will Manter 


Deep was this President’s impress on Rotary. 


W ILL MANIER very definitely left 


his impress upon the Rotary movement 
not merely as President of it (and he 
Was a great President), but as a tireless 
worker in the ranks 

Born and raised in an old Tennessee 
family, he was always a Southern 
gentleman, thoughtful of and helpful 
to others 

Considerate, tolerant, and courteous, 
he was a listener, a thinker, a reasoner, 
an arguer, a pleader, a persuader, an 
organizer, and a doer. 

He early joined with other Rotarians 
in the development and maintenance 
of the traditions of Rotary as a philos- 
ophy of life in a democratic society. 

\s a young lawyer in his late ‘20s, 
Will R. Manier, Jr., 
Rotary in 1913 as a charter member of 
the Nashville Club. In 1917 he con- 
tributed to THE ROTARIAN a philosophic 


began his study of 


analysis of the development of Rotary 
on an imaginary island. His conclusion 
was that Rotarians “must learn the les- 
sons of self-restraint, of sacrifice, of 
duty, and of service. Hour after hour, 
day after day, we must face the cease- 
ess grind of obligation, of duty, to 
family, to neighbor, to acquaintance, to 
those whom we do not even know, to 
country, and to God.” 

A few months later he was an Army 
officer in France leading his men into 
action from Chateau-Thierry to the Ar- 
gonne. His faithful and valorous serv- 
ices brought him his country’s decora- 
tion of the Distinguished Service Cross. 
During the period of occupation in Ger- 
many he was the military Mayor of 
Cologne 

In 1921 he was his Club’s delegate to 
the Rotary Convention in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and participated in a post 
Convention pilgrimage of delegates to 
Paris and a Fourth of July observance 
it Belleau Wood, where he_ spoke 


briefly but eloquently. He came home 


to serve as President of his Club 

1923 Will was Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee in the Conven- 
tion in St. Louis. One of the 36 Resolu- 
tions was the famous Resolution 34 
(largely drafted by the Chairman of 
the Committee), which reaffirmed the 
policy of Rotary International toward 
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By CHESLEY R. PERRY 


Secretary, Rotary International, 1910-42 


objective activities for the guidance 
of Rotary and its Clubs in the field of 
Community Service. 

In the ensuing 12 months he was 
Governor of the old Tennessee-Ken- 
tucky District and in his zeal for ex- 
tension organized 22 new Clubs in his 
District, 

In the years that followed he was 
called to service on, and made construc- 
tive contribution to, practically every 
Committee of Rotary International. 

He drafted the By-Law and coéper- 
ated in the preparation of the declara- 
tion of trust which gave permanence 
to the Rotary Foundation. 

In the 1932 Convention in Seattle he 
presided over a full half-day general 
assembly of voting delegates to discuss 
proposed legislation, and in the Con- 
vention made an address on “Which 
Way Shall We Go in International 
Service?,” which was adapted by the 
Board into a statement of the policy of 
Rotary International toward Interna- 
tional Service. 


W ILL, became a member of the inter- 
national Board of Directors in 1933-34 
Three years later he was unanimously 
elected as President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, with a pledge from him “to take 
my job seriously, but not myself,” and 
presented a seven-point program fot 
the coming year to a post-Convention 
assembly of the Governors-Elect. 

He presided with distinction over the 
Convention in Nice, France, and the 
previous week over the International 
Assembly in Montreux, Switzerland 
and there established the first Institute 
of present and past officers of Rotary 
International for the discussion of 
Rotary’s problems 

He organized a large number of one 
day Rotary Club Institutes for the 
study of the Rotary program. 

He brought into existence and super- 
vised the conduct of the Institutes of 
International Understanding, which 
for several years were so popular a fea 
ture of Rotary Club activity in North 
America. 

His interest in the Rotary movement 
never lessened 


Modest and retiring unless called to 


Will R. Manier, Jr., attorney and Past 
President of Rotary International, 
who passed away January 31, 1953. 


service or stirred to action, he was 
persistent in any cause which appealed 
to him as just and sound 

Most recently he was deeply con- 
cerned over the tendency, as he saw it, 
of so many countries, including his 
own, and of so many organizations, 
including Rotary, to depart from the 
democratic way of life and yield them- 
selves to the centralization of authority 
and power. With deep conviction he 
spoke on the subject at the 1952 Con- 
vention in Mexico City. 

Among Will's many activities in his 
home city and State he was a founder 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Nash 
ville and other community groups, was 
a Boy Scout commissioner for 30 years, 
and had a constructive part in a reform 
of the judicial procedure of his State, 

During World War Il he was direc 
tor of the Civilian Defense program of 
the State of Tennessee and coordinator 
of agencies for the Red Cross 

A graduate of Vanderbilt University 
and of the U. S. Naval Academy, he 
became a recognized civilian authority 
on military matters and conducted 
weekly broadcasts interpreting current 
developments in the War. 

In 1925 Will Manier took unto him- 
self a wife, Miss Ruth Salom, of Con 
necticut, whom he had met in Europe, 
where she was engaged in war work 
Their marriage was blessed with two 
sons and a daughter. Through the 
vears theirs was a loving and happy 
fellowship in a hospitable home. Last 
vear a great tragedy came upon the 
“Bobbie,” the 


Manier family when 


younger son, was reported missing in 
action in Korea and no trace of him 
has been found 

Dr. “Jimmie” (at present on duty 
with the U.S. Air Force in Texas) and 
his wife were able to arrive in Nash 
father 


away. Katherine, a student at Vander- 


ville just before hi passed 


bilt, was at home with her mother 





VINCE that never-to-be-forgot- 
S ten day three years ago when 
I climbed out of the dugout at 
Shibe Park and retired from ac- 
tive service, I’ve been out of the 
limelight as far as professional 
baseball is concerned. And just 
between us, I don’t mind at all. In 
fact, I prefer it that way. Buta lot 
of people—friends, acquaintances, 
even total strangers—keep asking 
me how I feel about the game now 
that I’m more or less on the out- 
side looking in. 

Well, anyone who really knows 
me should know the answer to that 
one. I’m just as enthusiastic and 
interested in the game today as I 
ever was during my 50-year Cca- 
reer. I follow the Athletics closely, 
of course, but I don’t take part in 
any of the actual game activity. 
That I leave to Manager Jimmy 
Dykes completely. 

In fact, I have cut down on my 
out-of-town trips with the team. 
After all, I’m 90 years old, and | 
don’t pretend to be as spry as | 
was at 85! Nevertheless, I recall 
that I did make two of the four 
Western trips via auto last season, 
and I get over to New York and 
Boston quite often to see the club 
play. I watch the home games 
from my office overlooking the 


stands. But the development of 
baseball that has always been such 
an important part of my life still 
holds much of my attention. 

A group of us were talking about 
it not long ago, and somebody said 
that a good many of you folks had 
been asking about my ideas. Well, 
if that’s so, I’ll be glad to put them 
down—with son Roy handling the 
pencil, 

First of all, it makes me hopping 
mad when I hear someone say that 
the game isn’t played as well as it 
used to be, or that it’s losing public 
favor. That’s not so! Baseball is 
still definitely the great American 
game, and it’s improving all the 
time. 

Ball players today are just as 
good as those of 25 years ago, too. 
Different eras produce greater 
numbers of individual stars than 
do others. But that doesn’t mean 
the game suffers. There may not 
be so many outstanding players 
today as there were in Ty Cobb’s 
day. But I think the game itself is 
better. Pitching and catching par- 
ticularly are better all around, and 
infielders make plays today that 
you never saw three or four 
decades ago. 

A lot of the credit for this im- 
provement in game play should go 


to the managers. Strategy is bet- 
ter now; the managers themselves 
are smarter and guide their teams 
to a better brand of ball. 

Asa manager and an “architect” 
of major-league baseball—that’s 
what someone once dubbed me—I 
suppose I’m responsible for a lot 
of the rules followed today in the 
“big time.” I’lladmit I was always 
a stickler on playing details of the 
game, and those are the things 
that helped make baseball a 
cleaner and better game. 

In the old days, players used to 
cheat a lot. Why, it was even re- 
ported once that I’d “tip” a play- 
er’s bat now and then myself when 
I was catching for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates back in ‘91. But today we 
have stricter rules. The boys un- 
derstand them and follow them 


Play Ball; 


By CONNIE MACK 


As Told to His Son ROY MACR 


The grand old man of the American game finds it greater than ever. 


Back about the turn of the century, a 
newspaper sports writer came across the 
name of an obscure catcher that was too 
long to fit into the box score. Since the 
piayer was Cornelius McGillicuddy, the 
enterprising scribe cut his name down to 
“Connie Mack.” 

Across the next half century, sports 
writers must have silently blessed that 
unknown reporter, for the name of Con- 
nie Mack was destined to become a 
permanent feature on the sports pages 
of the nation. 

“Mister Mack” was born in East 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, in 1862 and 
started playing baseball, at age 9, during 
lunch hour at the cotton mill where he 
worked. When he was 20, he was regular 
catcher on the East Brookfield club. He 
moved up rapidly and in °'86 went to 
Washington of the National League. 

Already the lanky lad was making 
changes in the game. It was his idea to 
play right behind the batter and catch 
the ball directly from the pitcher instead 
of on the first bounce. He started over- 
hand pitching, too. He was with the 
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Pittsburgh Pirates in 91 and on his way 
to becoming the league’s outstanding 
catcher when he fractured an ankle. 

The accident ended Connie Mack’s 
playing career, but he was subsequently 
appointed manager of the Pirates, and a 
new era in professional baseball began. 
In 1900 he helped organize the American 
League and took over the reins of the 
Philadelphia Athletics. By 1911 he had 
turned the fledgling club into what ex- 
perts claim was one of the two or three 
really great clubs of all time. 

Under his aegis the “A’s” won nine 
pennants and five world series. Mr. Mack 
developed “Lefty” Grove, George Earn- 
shaw, Mickey Cochrane, Al Simmons, 
Jimmy Foxx, and Jimmy Dykes, and 
trained such all-time greats as Rube 
Waddell, Chief Bender, Frank Baker, 
and Eddie Collins. 

Connie Mack retired as manager of the 
Athletics in 1950 to become president of 
the club. His son Roy, shown here with 
his father during a home game in Shibe 
Park, is the “A’s” executive vice-presi- 
dent and an active Philadelphia Rotarian. 
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more as a matter of course. The 
very fact that rules are closely en- 
forced keeps the game on a high 
level. Umpiring has greatly im- 
proved the game, too. This helps 
give the player more confidence 
in the decisions 

There will never be a time when 
we don’t have arguments about a 
particular call, of course. But I’n 
not sure that isn't a good thing 
I don’t believe I'd think much of a 
player who didn’t get keyed up 
and excited about the game 
There’s a difference between a 
man who continually gripes and 
one who gets so worked up over a 
play that he blows up at the um 
pire. I like that brand of fight and 
spirit in a man 

When I watch a game or listen 
to one over the radio, I’m especial 
ly interested in the work of the 
individual players 

Strategy can be left to the man 
agers, but when you're out there 
on the field or at bat, you've got 
to be able to think quickly, to re- 
act in a split second to a break in 
the game situation. A really great 
player has to be smart. I always 
felt that Eddie Collins was one of 
the fastest thinkers who ever 
played baseball. That's what 
helped make him great 

Questions are always arising 
about player development, and 
I’m just as eager as ever to help 
make suggestions or come up with 
ideas on improving the quality of 
new players. I have always advo 
cated the idea of formal training 
for men in baseball. I think, for 
example, that a college player for 
tunate enough to play for a good 
coach has a tremendous advantage 
if he later decides to go into pro- 
fessional baseball. But this does 
not rule out the chances of a sand 
lot player making the big leagues 

Sand-lot baseball today is a lot 
different from what it was 20 or 
30 years ago. Then a youngster 
developed as many bad playing 
habits as good ones. These took 
time to change. Now we have 
supervision and good umpiring 
even on city lots. This has greatly 
improved the quality of players 
coming up from this traditionally 
American “open-air school,” with 
the result that the chances of a 
college-trained player and those of 
a lad who learned baseball on hi 
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There's a spark of adventure in each of 
us. Fan it—and, well, you can sel! more 
candy. We did in our YMCA. Our 
candy machine there has seven windows 
displaying the most popular sweets. It 
seemed strange to me that so many boys 
would go to the machine, look over all 
the candy bars, and hesitate so long on 
a decision. Many actually passed up 
candy to buy a cold drink—until we hit 
on this plan: We put a sign on one of 
the slots saying, "Take a chance.’ Now 
we fill up this slot twice as often as any 
of the other slots in the machine! 


—Rotarian J. M. Gandy, Jr 
Hattiesburg, Miss 


A little trust can sometimes save you 
work. A farm in Nova Scotia was noted 
for its excellent blueberries, and strangers 
came from miles around to pick the fruit. 
Fifteen-year-old Mary, visiting from town, 
was expected to pitch in, too, but soon 
found it dull work. Next day her grand- 
parents saw her walk to the gate and 
attach a large basket neatly lettered: 
"You are welcome to our blueberries. 
Will you leave us some? Thank you.” 
When she got back from swimming that 
afternoon, the basket was brimful. 


—Albert D. Sears, New York, N. Y. 
Parade, Maclean's Magazine 


A sense of order is as much a part of 
the female nature as an urge for bar- 
gains. Our neighbor, a food broker, put 
these two drives together with good re- 
sults. He had been trying to sell a new 
all-in-one-can dinner product, but cus- 
tomers had passed it by for a more fa- 
miliar product. Then he carefully disar- 
ranged a display of the cans, making 
some of them appear as if they had fallen 
over. As the women marketers passed, 
they automatically reached out to set 
the cans aright. Doing so, they looked 
at the merchandise—and bought! 

—Helen Houston Boileau, Covina, Calif. 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—&ds 
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own are more nearly equal than 
they used to be. 

3aseball schools have been re- 
ponsible for many great ball 
players, but they aren’t organized 
just to provide the major leagues 
with material. The Philadelphia 
Athletics, for example, for years 
have had an annual 
school which we felt was a service 
to the community. By training 
these youngsters or just introduc- 
ing them to the fundamentals, we 
were doing something to help 
them recognize good _ baseball 
Later on, when they played it in 
high school or college or just 
watched it as spectators, they'd 
get more out of it and, in turn, de- 
mand more skillful playing from 
the teams they supported 

In spite of all the emphasis on 
training, I still believe there is 
something to a boy being a “‘natu- 
ral” ball player. A reasonably good 
ball player can be developed 
through patient coaching, train- 
ing, and experience. But there is 
a certain gift which a boy has to 
have if he is to become truly great. 
For example, no amount of coach- 
ing or playing can give a lad that 
keen sense of timing or the feel 
for hitting. That’s got to be in 
him, it’s got to be a part of his 
physical being. 

There are always those ball fans 
who worry about the game falling 
down and not being up to what it 
was in the “good old days.” To 
people like that I say, ‘“Baloney!” 
If people mean that players aren’t 
so coarse and rough as they were 
in the early days of baseball, that’s 
true. But I, for one, am glad of it. 
That had nothing to do with mak- 
ing baseball great. 

Today you have many college 
men on your teams and virtually 
every player has had at least a 
high-school education. So the 
players are bound to be different 
in the matter of their personal 
actions and manners on and off 
the field. But that has nothing at 
all to do with the brand of baseball 
they play. 

And it isn’t true, either, that our 
players are going “soft.” Having 
better equipment and playing 
conditions improves a game, it 
doesn’t spoil it. When I began 
catching, I wore a plain glove, if 
that. We catchers caught the ball 
after one bounce, and the batter 


baseball 


gat seven balls and four strikes 
every time he came to the plate. 
sut don’t tell me that you call that 
better ball just because it was 
done in the “good old days.” 

saseball teams are a tremen- 
dous investment to their manage- 
ment, so it’s only natural that the 
men are protected against physical 
injury. But again this makes for 
a better game because the boys are 
confident of their equipment and 
protective gear. 

Every time I get into a discus- 
sion with someone about the 
“stuff” it takes to become a funda- 
mentally good ball player, I come 
back to the one important point 
—character. 

A lad must start with certain 
physical characteristics and some 
natural ability, but from that point 
on, other elements take over. 
First, to be a good and successful 
player, a man must have the will 
to win. He must be aggressive and 
have that spark that makes him 
want to give everything he’s got— 
all the time. Fair play, sportsman- 
ship, team spirit—all these are 
vitally important to success on the 
diamond. When you come down to 
it, the qualities that go to make for 
success in baseball are no different 
from those required in any other 
field of human endeavor. 


Iy the business world, an execu- 
tive looks for initiative in up-and- 
coming men. In baseball we just 
call that being aggressive. Hon- 
esty and integrity to others are 
just fair play and sportsmanship 
to a baseball manager. And the 
basic human desire to excel and 
achieve recognition in his chosen 
field is simply the will to win on 
the field. 

Perhaps baseball has always 
been so close to the hearts of the 
average American because it is so 
much like his daily life. He enjovs 
the spirit of competition, the thrill 
of accomplishment as part of his 
traditional way of life. 

If you look at the records, you 
will see that baseball has grown 
with America. Its greatness has 
paralleled that of the country it- 
self. Looking back over more than 
half a century of association with 
the game, I can say that we still 
have a growing, dynamic institu- 
tion in each. 

Play ball, boys! 
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That TREE 


H. WAS just a young oak—still wet behind the 
acorns—and, in a way of speaking, we spent most of 
our sprouthood together. I know he'd be pleased to 
be remembered, for he was one of the gang clear to 
the depths of soul, sap, and bark. 

When we built the new house in the suburb, he 
was standing there at the curb with a welcome. ! 
was 4 and he must have topped this by ten. Already 
he had outgrown the adolescent vestures of slats and 
his developing biceps supported a swing. 

he older guys said he could once wrestle good— 
he could bend a lot—and nobody ever got him down. 
With the rest of us he bore his share of scars 

He beat us all at “collecting.” If you wanted 
crawling things, he came across generously: “light- 
ning bugs” to put in a bottle; cocoons that would 
hatch into colorful moths; and “seven-year locusts” 
that insist upon calling Cicadae. Kite 
tring, boomerangs, arrows, and homemade para- 
chutes were perennial staples. At marble season he 
made his own—red and yellow “ink balls” which 
crushed into passable ink; others, which were trans- 
lucent and sour to taste, contained a small insect. 

He was brave too. During Summer electrical 
storms, when we'd skedaddled to the nearest shelter, 
he'd do battle alone, toe to toe, whistling through his 
teeth, trading elemental lefts and rights. Only once 
he faltered. In the middle of an extra-stormy night 
there was a plaintive scratching at my window. Next 
day he didn’t let on. I didn’t either. 

\nd he was loyal. No switch nor twig did he ever 
surrender in furtherance of parental discipline. We 
were loyal in turn. We stuck by him when he was 
trimmed for jerking the streetcar trolley. 

For the adventurous his arms spread wide—no 
Each well-travelled limb led to 
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A little about how 


Nature works things. 


By ANDREW D. BLALOCK 


green bowers of fantasy: the nesting bluejay that 
threatened us with a scalping; the woodpecker that 
resented the pilfering of his meager hoard of acorns 

each tucked away in a little safe-deposit box—with 
language unfit for the bird books; the green tree 
frogs that liked it in a fellow’s pocket; the roosting 
Ienglish sparrows’ hymn to the sun at dusk. And 
there were the broken arms, which I know he re- 
gretted. 

And then came a time when we “put away childish 
things.”” The association was severed. Four years at 
the State university preceded a decade away from 
home. We met occasionally. But it wasn’t the same. 
Something had gone out of him. 

Periodic letters told of lost limbs 
stoop. Last year’s leaves remained, like an old man 
reluctant to part with Winter underwear, and he was 
thin and leaning. A tree surgeon was called 

When I saw him again, he took no heed 
was turned. He gazed down the street, his 
aloft in the manner of a hitchhiker wearily waiting 

A letter yesterday said: “The Woodsman came 

It also said there are two little green leaves 
poking through a crack in the sidewalk 


He developed a 


His back 
one limb 





WORLD PROJEC 


Pioneers in crippled-children work, Rotarians 
everywhere go on widening aid to the disabled. 


HE crippled child and the 

crippled adult have travelled 

a tortuous road through his- 
tory. They have been set apart as 
something evil; or they have been 
tolerated as an affliction sent to 
punish sin. Seldom have they been 
taken for what they are—people 
like you and me. 

The fact that today this archaic 
attitude has been replaced by one 
of humanitarian enlightenment is 
due in no small measure to what 
Paul P. Harris, Founder of Ro- 
tary, once termed “the most illus 
trious offspring of Rotary’’—its 
work for the disabled the globe 
around, 

Consider the palsied if you want 
to see how the term applies. 
You've seen them, moving 
jerkily, speaking blurredly 
They have an injury to the 
brain system, and seven out 
of every 100,000 babies born 
are palsy victims. 

There was Little Johnnie, 

5, in Lubbock, Texas. He had 
never heard a sound because 
of a birth injury and conse- 
quently could not’ speak. 
Lubbock Rotarians, through 
the Texas Society for Crip- 
pled Children, were key fig- 
ures in establishing a treat- 
ment center that brought 
Johnnie into the communi- 
cative world—helped him 
reach his fellow beings 

The fact of the availability 
of that treatment is what 
Paul Harris meant. Rotari- 
ans have played key roles, 
not only in changing the his 
toric attitude toward the 
handicapped, but in estab 
lishing treatment centers 
and facilities throughout the 


Fun in a barrel! 


By ELBRIDGE W. PALMER 


President Emeritus, National Society for C 
Children and Adults; Rotarian, Kingsport, Tenn. 


This activity is not confined to 
the local level—the community— 
but, rather, is spread over the 
world through the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
(ISWC) as it expands the con- 
cepts and practices of modern 
rehabilitation. 

From its inception in 1921, 
when Rotarian Edgar F. (“Dad- 
dy”) Allen,* of Elyria, Ohio, con- 
ceived the value of an interna- 
tional organization to serve the 
handicapped, the International 
Society has had the interest and 
the support of Rotarians every- 
where 

The story is the same for the 


*See So We Call Him Daddy Allen, Tue 
ROTARIAN for November, 1940 


It helps the legs of these cerebral- 


multifarious national and _ local 
agencies that have had and con- 
tinue to have Rotary support. For 
example, in 1931, Belgian Rotari- 
ans promoted formation of a so- 
ciety for the welfare of disabled 
children under 14. It started with 
a membership of 13 Rotarians. It 
now has more than 800 members. 

In Columbia, Mississippi, the 
local Rotary Club conducts a free 
clinic twice annually in codpera- 
tion with the health department. 
A post-polio rehabilitation center 
was opened in Sudbury, Ontario, 
Canada, through the initiative of 
Rotarians. 

Camps, clinics, educational and 
vocaticnal training, entertain- 
ment, have all come the way of the 
disabled through the effort 
of Rotarians to nurture this 
“most illustrious offspring.” 

This world-wide interest 
was amply indicated at the 
Fifth World Congress of the 
ISWC in Stockholm, Sweden, 
in 1951 when more than 600 
persons from 30 countries at- 
tended. 

The meeting was, ina 
sense, an affidavit to the real- 
ity of world interest in assist- 
ance to the crippled. Dele- 
gates—lay and professional— 
shared their experience in 
the spirit of devotees vitally 
concerned with the welfare 
of the disabled. They, the 
delegates, were living proof 
of the network of assistance 
agencies on all continents— 
but they also attested the 
sobering fact that such agen- 
cies meet only a fraction of 
the need. They will meet 
again in The Netherlands in 
1954. 





palsied tykes in New Zealand, where Rotary Clubs 


sponsor a national society for crippled children. No [Continued on page 20) 


world. 
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In the physical-therapy room at Covington’s Opportunity School, a Educational trips are frequently conducted for the students, this 
trained nurse helps two youngsters strengthen their disabled limbs. one to a museum, Rotarians often furnish the transportation. 


Example: 


work is that of Covingten, Kentucky. There on pub- 
lic-school grounds stands a trim, inviting building 
called Opportunity School. Its facilities are wholly for 
helping handicapped youngsters fight their way back from 
polio and other crippling diseases. Inside this $63,000 
tructure, with specially trained teachers and a nurse, are 
opportunities for fun, learning, and scientific care. Long 
before it was built—it is now two vears old—Covington 
was becoming conscious of the crippled child through the 
work of its Rotary Club. These Rotary efforts in the early 
30s led to the formation of a local chapter of the Ken- 
tucky Society for Crippled Children—and plans for Oppor- 
tunity School originated in the chapter. Head of the school 
is Rotarian W. Ernest DeCoursey, who very early in life 
had a bout with polio himself. 


g yetons of Rotary technique in crippled-children 


Classroom work, too, is part of the school’s daily schedule. 
It's time for sunshine at Opportunity School and all the pupils gather on the lawn for healthful play. Covington Rotarians aid the school. 
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one dares estimate the number of 


physically handicapped persons in 
the world. No one can. It is cer- 
tain, however, that only a small 
number receive the necessary 
care, and that is what makes the 
work of Rotary in the field so im- 
portant—its work in expanding 
this care. 

But Rotary is not alone in the 
work. Both governmental and vol- 
untary agencies have come into 
this field. The United Nations 
Social and Economic Council has 
entered through the World Health 
Organization, the International 
Labor Organization, UNESCO, the 
International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, and the United Na- 
tions itself, 

This U. N. program is designed 
to assist Governments in the re- 
habilitation service. It is making 
possible the growth of new agen- 
cies as well as the expansion of 
old. 

For example, in Greece—where 
the Rotary Club of Athens sup- 
plied wheelchairs to the Hellenic 
Society for Crippled Children, as 
well as helping found the Society 
—the United Nations operations 
made possible a series of special 
courses on social welfare. There 
also was an exchange arranged so 
the Greek workers could see the 
latest techniques at work in other 
countries. 

The result was a new service for 
the people of Greece—and perhaps 
there are few countries that need 
it more. You can repeat that 
story, both from the Rotary-par- 
ticipation point of view and from 
that of the United Nations, almost 
anywhere. 
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BELGIUM—At a clinic in this glass- 
panelled school near Charleroi, Bel- 
gian Rotarians help finance the treat- 
ment given crippled children, such as 
this boy with a cerebral-palsied leg. 


In New Zealand, for example, 
the interest and support of Rotary 
led toa high level of rehabilitation 
service. Rotarians of Wellington 
initiated an investigation of the 
need for services for crippled chil- 
dren in 1931. The Rotary District 
gave further study. In 1934 the 
District resolved to sponsor and 
finance the organization of the 
New Zealand Crippled Children 
Society. Today more than 6,500 
handicapped children receive aid 
from the Society. 

In many other countries the his- 
tory of such activities shows the 
same guiding and supporting in- 
fluence of Rotary. The Canadian 
Council for Crippled Children, 
with a program which is rapidly 
spreading to every Province of the 
Dominion, owes much to this ac- 
tive participation. 

The Australian Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Physically Handicapped 
coordinates activities of various 
agencies in the field with the aim 
of securing the best possible serv- 
ice—and it counts many promi- 
nent Rotarians among its mem- 
bers 

In the Western Hemisphere the 
Centro de Rehabilitacion do Lisia- 
des Franklin D 
ates one of the model facilities of 
Latin America—built with the as- 
sistance of the Rotary Club of Ha- 
vana. Rotarians in Franca, Brazil, 
are working toward construction 
of a building to care for crippled 
children. 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, and in Chi- 
le effective programs are develop- 
ing. So also in Haiti, Austria, 
Ceylon, Germany, India, Israel, 
Japan, Mexico, Peru, Switzerland, 
and the Union of South Africa. 

In the United States the Nation- 
al Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, one of the largest such 
agencies in the world, finances its 
activities through the sale of Eas- 
ter seals. The money is used for 
an extensive program of education 
research and direct services—and 
there you'll find many Rotarians, 
both as Club and organization rep- 
resentatives and as private citi- 
zens. 


Roosevelt oper 











GREECE In the ancient city of Athens, the Hel- 
lenic Society for Crippled Children was organized 
with Rotary assistance. Here two little patients 
take supervised exercises as a visitor, Philip Love- 
joy, Past General Secretary of Rotary, looks on. 


What they are doing is coining 
a currency of universal under- 
standing and negotiability. The 
movement of service for the dis- 
abled has progressed steadily } 
through years of war, economic 
upheaval, and unrest 
through the work of these men. 

In fact, it was the grim specter 
of the four horsemen of war, at 
the inception of the movement 
and in its latter stages, which 
gave fresh impetus and direction 
to the work. We can all compre- 
hend the existence of need, if not 
its totality, when war has ridden 
over a nation or a continent. Then 
the children are alone and the 
mothers are alone, and there is 
desolation. And the humanity of 
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FRANCE—Not physically disabled but low in energy, these children from Belgium, Italy, and 
other parts of France have come to Vichy to take the Rotary Club's annual “cure” for young- 
sters in need of fresh air, sunshine, and plenty of good food. Rotary Clubs in other European 
countries codperate by helping children make the trip. One season Vichy hosted 120 of them 


JERUSALEM Outside 
Palestine Society Hospi- 
tal for Crippled Children, 
a nonsectarian institution 
sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Jerusalem, a Jew- 
ish boy tests a_ special 
brace on his lez. Teach- 
ers and nurses at the hos- 
pital are paid from funds 
raised by the Jerusalem 
Club, which also provides 
patients with needed pros- 
thetic devices, such as 
artificial legs. The hospi- 
tal also holds regular 
classes for teaching pa- 
tients to read and write. 
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SW EDEN—W orld-wide in scope, the problem 
of rehabilitating the disabled is discussed by 
an international panel at the Fifth World 
Congress of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples held in Stockholm 
Five nations are represented in this photo. 


NEW ZEALAND These members of the Neu 
Zealand Spastic Fellowship are gathered at their 
annual meeting. Their organization was formed 
with the assistance of the New Zealand Crippled 
Children Society, to which all Rotary Clubs of 
that country regularly contribute cash donations 


man comes to the rescue to meet 
the immediate need. 

But how about the quiet soli- 
tudes and the desperation of 
peace? Who is to help the polio 
victim, the spastic, the palsied in 
cther forms? The amputee? 

In South Africa there is Gertjie. 
He'll never walk properly and 
he’ll always stand apart from his 
fellowmen because supporting 
him are the heavy irons that are 
the mark of poliomyelitis. Gertjie 
found, during a short period when 
he couldn't have his irons, that he 
didn’t like being an “invalid.” So 
he turned himself upside down 
and walked on his hands. ‘“Cour- 
age” is the word you want. 

Or the spastic, like Johnny of 
Lubbock, who had a whole new 
world opened to him when he 
heard and could know the 
thoughts and laughter of others 
Silence is a wonderful thing—and 
a terrible thing, too. 

But how about those who are 
crippled through accident? They 
have been normal, now they are 
not. What about their mental at- 
titude? From being useful citi- 
zens, are they to slip into the soli- 
tude of the physically handi- 
capped? 

That is why, at the beginning of 
it all, service to the handicapped 
is a local matter. It is built upon 
the bedrock of the fortunate help- 
ing their unfortunate neighbors. A 
good many programs have started 
just that way. 

Others have had their inception 
in the Crippled-Children Commit- 
tee of a local Rotary Club. With- 
out such work, the larger plans on 
the national and world levels wili 
not result in service reaching their 
goal—people in the local commu- 
nities. 

The need [Continued on page 61} 
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When Spring arrives in Britain. 
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N O ONE KNOWS how it got its name 
nor does any legend hint... but in the 
middle of Essex County in Eastern Eng- 
iand there’s a tiny community called High 
Faster. It is filled with weathered houses, 
tidy shops, ancient oaks, a millennium of 
history—and some nice, ordinary people 
such as these photos picture. 
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On an Easter-afternoon stroll, a young mother begins to orient 






her little daughter in local geography ... as she points to a road Visit High Easter on April 5 and you 
sign saying this town of theirs in England is called High Easter. will see about what you see here—chil- 
How the small community started or got its name is not known, dren and grownups marking a 1900-year- 





old religious festival, yes, but also cele- 
brating the joyful, fragrant coming of 
Spring. 

For by Easter the jonquils have drifted 
gardens with yellow throughout the land 

. and the blossoming almonds, cherries, 
and lilacs have arranged new white and 
pink settings for all the old things. And 
every Briton, in his heart a country man, is 
planning or wishing he could plan a trip to 
the open spaces on the first bank holiday 
of the year—the Monday after Easter! 

You who will go to Paris for Rotary’s 
Convention May 24-28 and who will go or 
come via Britain—it would seem that if 
you should stop in High Easter you would 
find some people who'd be easy to talk to. 

























One a penny, two a penny, hot-cross buns 
and Arthy’s bakery attracts three small 
customers yearning for the spicy cakes 









To meet the Easter demand, Arthy’s bake 
shop bakes away 24 hours a day—still re- 
tails the buns commemorative of Calvary 
Cross at Mother Goose prices: one a penny. 
















“Ummm!” Little sister starts 
in on the sugar-crossed buns. 

















Recalling the “entry into Jerusalem,” children of 
High Easter parish march in processional to the 
village church on the Sunday before Easter. John 
Bridge, hymnal in hand, awaits them at the door, 


“Yours cracked! Yours cracked!” With their colored, 
decorated Easter eggs, youngsters of High Easter play 
a little game to see who can crack the other's first 
with a gentle roll, Yes, the eges are hardboiled. 





Photos: Three Lions 


Candy eggs, paper grass, and 
gifts which they give each 
other delight the children. 
With goodies still in short 
supply in Britain, this is in- 
deed a happy, special day. 


Sweet small Irene Johnson throws all of 
her five-year-old self into the singing 
of an Easter song in a morning service. 


It’s the evening of the big day during which 
the children found eggs and gifts all over the 
house—behind that radio set and even in 
their beds .. . and Mummy brings out the big 
book to read again and leave in each young 
mind the story of an even 19 centuries past, 
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Teaching—and Why I’m Quitting It 


By Helen Cranmer 


D.» you know that 350,000 


teachers left their profession in 
1951? I didn’t until that figure 
was given as the proper answer in 
a radio quiz. But I am not sur- 
prised. 

Do you think that most of them 
left because of poor pay? If so, 
I must disagree. Some may have 
moved out into better-paying jobs, 
but many more of us took lower 
salaries because we had i10 special 
skills outside our own field. I am 
thinking, for example, of a cousin 
who as a postal clerk gets less than 
half his former teaching salary 
and of another excellent teacher 
who now struggles to support a 
wife and baby as a free-lance 
writer. As one of the 350,000 I am 
convinced that “more money” is 
not the major reason why we give 
up the profession for which we 
were trained. 

No, the reason lies deeper than 
money. It is a dissatisfaction with 
schools and the way they are run. 
That’s why after much soul- 
searching I gave up a profession 
for which I had spent six years 
in the university and in which I 
had several years of experience 
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Secondary-School Teacher 


with progressive advancement. My 
experience is typical, so let me list 
the major reasons why I gave up 
my first professional love 
curity. 

I. “Progressive Education.” This 
is the basic evil that has under- 
mined our educational system. It’s 
a beautiful theory, but, to illus- 
trate how it works, let’s suppose 
its method of maintaining order 
were used by a traffic policeman at 
a busy street corner. 

A reckless driver roars past at 
60 m.p.h. against the light. But 
the “cop” has his orders to let all 
drivers “express themselves,” so 
he strolls over to a store front and 
leans against it cesengenssey Left 
turns, hit-and-runs, speeding, dis- 
courtesy, recklessness, drunken 
driving—to all these the “cop” 
must turn his back or smile be- 
nignly. Nobody must be embar- 
rassed or distressed by a summons 
to appear in a traffic court. 

Do I exaggerate? Perhaps—but 
not so much as you think. Do your 
own school investigating and you 
will understand why many 
earnest teachers are reacting 
against the whole system. 


and se- 


so 





SCHOOL 


Debate - of 


A survey we once made showed 
that in the average Rotary Club 
15.4 percent of the members have 
served on school boards. No sur- 
vey is needed, however, to show 
that almost all Rotarians every- 
where are closely school-connected 

being taxpayers, parents, and 


II. Student Government. Do not 
think that I believe teachers 
should be martinets and that “to 
spare the rod is to spoil the child.” 
Not at all. But in the modern ef- 
fort to “practice democracy” we 
have gone too far. Education is 
the purpose of our schools, just 
as winning a battle is the object 
If the method of or- 
ganization defeats the first pur- 
pose, then it is wrong. 

Suppose that in an army nobody 
had authority except a group of 
privates who, when they so de- 
sired, would get together and talk 
campaigns and strategy. If some 
of the boys wanted to sleep late, 
they'd simply sleep. If they felt 
like fighting, they’d fight—or they 
might go to a ball game and insult 
the officer who dared to suggest 
they shouldn’t, knowing no disci- 
plinary action would be taken by 
their Soldiers’ Council. 

Again an exaggeration? Not 
much, really. But if you doubt me, 
do your own checking up. You 
parents who realize that children 
are, after [Continued on page 54] 


of soldiers. 
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citizens who care. Here, for them, 
is an exchange of views on the 
universal question of why teach- 
ers leave teaching and on other 
aspects of their important profes- 
sion. It’s our debate-of-the-month: 
in the realm of Community and 


A Schoolman for 40 Years, I’m Staying 
Says Matthew P. Gaffney 


’ 
: 







Vocational Service.—T HE Eprrors. High-School Principal, Winnetka, Il.; Rotarian 
' 

everyone. Many people should cause they have enjoyed English 
f never be teachers and they should they'll enjoy teaching English, but 


HAVE BEEN a schoolman for 
| more than 40 years and I’m 

glad of it. As I look back I 
can’t believe that I would have 
had the same satisfaction from any 
other profession. Like all work, 
it has its frustrations, its drudgery, 
and its disappointments, but, on 
the other hand, it has rich com- 
pensations for the person who en- 
joys what he is doing. 

I'll admit I have been fortunate 
in the places I have been located 
and the schools with which I have 
been connected, but they cover a 
great deal of territory, starting in 
a small village in western New 
York, then a private school in 
Westchester County outside New 
York City, then five years in a 
prairie town in South Dakota, back 
to Long Island, and finally a sub- 
urb of Chicago. 

When I read statements about 
the thousands of teachers who 
have left education, I often wonder 
if people realize what a blessing it 
has been to education that some 
of them did leave, because the 
truth is that teaching is not for 
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have been screened out, of course, 
before they started to teach. If 
they do try to teach, a few years 
usually convinces them they do 
not beiong in the profession. 

I have put these people, roughly, 
in two groups. First are the mal- 
adjusted. These people will not be 
satisfied wherever they are. They 
are the neurotics, the hypochon- 
driacs, the mentally maladjusted, 
the slackers, the emotionally un- 
stable people, the clock watchers, 
the frustrated human beings who, 
deeply dissatisfied with them- 
selves, are convinced that their 
problems must arise from their en- 
vironment. The tragedy isn’t that 
so many of them leave the profes- 
sion; the tragedy is that so many 
of this type remain in it. 

Then there is another group of 
people who leave the profession 
who are admirable people, but 
who definitely are not tempera- 
mentally or emotionally equipped 
to work with young people. Many 
scholars who have enjoyed their 
college work, in the field of Eng- 
lish, for example, think that be- 








this doesn’t follow. 

To be a good teacher you must 
enjoy people, you must like work- 
ing with people, and you must 
have an interest in the particular 
characteristics of the age with 
which you are working. There are 
certainly good high-school teach- 
ers who would be misfits in the 
grades. There are excellent kinder- 
garten teachers who would be mis- 
fits in high school, and there are 
outstanding professors in the uni- 
versities who would be completely 
out of place dealing with younger 
adolescents and children. 

I am convinced there are excel- 
lent people who are misplaced in 
any teaching situation. Their gifts 
may lie in handling abstract ideas, 
or they may be research people, or 
they may be scientific, with an in- 
ventive turn of mind, yet they may 
lack that peculiar quality of pa- 
tience mixed with enthusiasm 
which makes it possible to work 
with an immature but developing 
human being and help guide him 
in this development. To be a good 
high-school teacher of physics, a 
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man must know his subject and be 
interested in it and a student of it. 
The converse is not true. A man 
may be an excellent physicist, a 
sincere student of his subject, but 
in no way qualified to teach it to 
high-school students 

I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. I do not pretend that every- 
thing is rosy in the schools in 
which our teachers teach. It isn’t 
Our schools have faced crisis after 
crisis and the worst may be ahead, 
so before telling what I think of 
the high points of the profession 
which make it attractive, let me 
mention some problem 

People give lip service to their 
belief in education, but they do not 
adequately back it up with their 
dollars. As a nation, the people of 
the United States spend a pitifully 
small part of their national income 
on schools. We don’t really believe 
in education enough to support it 
adequately. From the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, school buildings are in- 
adequate, overcrowded, out of date, 
and dangerous, 

There are many wonderful ex- 
ceptions that stand out as shining 
examples, but nationally we are 
years behind in meeting our build 
ing needs. This would be bad 
enough if our school population 
were static, but it is growing 
rapidly so that double sessions, 
crowded rooms, and overworked 
teachers can be found in too many 
places. 


Tas situation is again compli- 
cated by lack of teachers. We are 
in a period when the teaching pro- 
fession is competing with the mili- 
tary services, the engineering 
schools, business, and all the other 
groups that are in desperate need 
for manpower. However, in the 
long run this may work to the ad 
vantage of the profession because, 
for the first time, some commu 
nities are beginning to realize that 
they are not doing a favor to a 
young person to let him teach in 
their schools, but that they have 
to pay good money to find a 
teacher. 

I think there are two main rea- 
sons why many young people stay 
out of the teaching profession, and 
I do think one is financial. They 
see their own teachers overworked 
and underpaid and, unless they 
have a compelling urge, they are 
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skeptical about going into a profes- 
sion which does not offer a com- 
fortable living when there are so 
many jobs that do 

Secondly, however, and proba- 
bly equally important, is the lack 
of status of the teacher in many 
communities. Too many communi- 
ties treat the teacher as a second- 
class citizen. If his political convic- 
tions or his religious faith or his 
social activities do not happen to 
fall in line with those of the major- 
ity of people in his community, he 
is often in for a most unpleasant 
experience. Young people who 
have seen this happen are not en- 
couraged to put themselves in the 
same situation. 

What is often overlooked is the 
fact that there are drawbacks in 
every situation. I am sure that 
every doctor, lawyer, minister, 
businessman, can list disadvan- 
tages in his profession. 

The important thing is, then, 
what are the great advantages that 
make the majority of teachers 
choose this as a career and stay in 
it when many of them can bet- 
ter their financial positions by 
leaving? 

First, as I look at it personally, 
is the pleasure of working with 
adolescents who are in the period 
of leaving childhood and growing 
into maturity. The realization that 
what they gain during this period 
will remain with them their entire 
lives gives great importance to 
the experience. There is great sat- 
isfaction in dealing with people 
as individuals and sharing their 
successes, their achievements, and 
helping them to meet their 
failures 

I always feel that the people 
who leave the profession are pri- 
marily thinking of what teaching 
does to them rather than what 
they are contributing to education 
of boys and girls. 

This is a thrilling time to be con- 
nected with education because, in 
spite of the adverse conditions | 
outlined earlier, there is tremen- 
dous improvement in methods, 
materials, and understanding. The 
Illinois Curriculum Study, for one 
example, has shown how a State- 
wide study can attack curriculum 
problems at the grass roots and 
draw the coéperation of teachers, 
administrators, parents, school 
boards, laymen, schools of edu- 
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cation, college professors, univer- 
sity presidents, and the State De- 
partment of Education. 

The advances that have taken 
place in the last 40 years in under- 
standing children, understanding 
how they develop, helping create 
conditions for their better develop- 
ment, are remarkable. Growing at- 
tention is being given to individ- 
ual differences, to working with 
each child at his own level, to 
challenging the able and brilliant 
child to do his best and at the same 
time making it possible for the re- 
tarded child to succeed up to the 
level of his ability. The attention 
being focused on the emotionally 
maladjusted is of significance. Our 
mental institutions are crowded 
and unable to meet the needs of 
the adult population. How many 
of these people might have been 
saved to make a positive contribu- 
tion to society if they could have 
been adequately treated in child- 
hood and adolescence? 


lr HAS BEEN exciting to see the 
application of new techniques to 
the teaching of reading and the in- 
crease in speed of reading at the 
high-school level, as well as to the 
increase of understanding by the 
use of reading accelerators and 
tachistoscopes. During a recent 
visit to the air base at Pensacola, 
Florida, I found the cadets work- 
ing with these same instruments 

Superior students can and in 
some schools are being challenged 
by courses in senior English in 
The Great Books, while varieties 
of interests are being served by op- 
portunities in radio, in photogra- 
phy, and in courses in family liv- 
ing not to replace but to enrich 
and supplement the solid academic 
core of learning. 

The opportunities in music, in 
art, in dramatics, and in varieties 
of speech work have in many 
schools made great contribution to 
boys and girls in the direction of 
their personal development, as 
have enlarging programs of health 
and physical education. Sports 
play a growing part in high school 
and add not only to the physical 
development of the student, but 
perhaps even more to his social 
development. 

There has been a changing con- 
cept of discipline and it is quite 
possible [Continued on page 56] 
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By DW IGHT MARVIN 


Rotarian, Troy, N. 
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roles—but he taught Zuckston Rot 


the greatest lesson of all. 


fe Zuckston Rotary Club was a true eross-section of Zuck- 

ston. It had on its rolls a fair quota of the bluebloods of the commu- 

nity, the successful wholesalers and maifacturers, the struggling 
retailers, the leaders in all the profe ssion§ and plenty who were just 
getting along. 

The Club had been in existence for tw@é deeades. The succession of 
its Presidents read iike a selected list Of the town’s worthies. To 
pe on its Board of Directors was a signal honor. 

1 was @ member of the Club during + my two years in Zuckston, 

and from the start was deeply impréssed with its personnel, its 

even tenor, and the ability it sccnod to possess in putting over 
its program. 

Peculiarly interesting to me ¢ Jim Becker, a retiring 

sort of individual with a ne or personality and a 

Maximum of loyalty You kmow the kind: pale, a bit 

undersized, and utterly lacking im that lightness which is 

the charm of luncheon convergation. Yet somehow 1 was 

drawn to Jim. He was so devoted to Rotary that I admired 

him. About the only time he shine was when the 100 Per- 

centers were being commended. | Gam remember his standing 

with the other men and admitting buf one absence in seven years. 

That was when he was sitting by thé bedside of a dying friend 

who lived 100 miles from nowhere 

Jim was Jim to everyone sort of taktem for granted in the com- 

munity. Traffic policemen, corner loafer¢, fast-walking businessmen, 

eager women, even school children, would Sing out to him as he walked 

along the street, “Hi, Jim!” I saw him first/to know who he was, at my 

third meeting With the Club. The member who usually played the piano 

was absent The members were standing . a stanza of the national 
anthem. 

“Can anyone play the piano?” called Tom I le, the big basso who led 

the singing. Hverybody seemed timid. Turnin i to [Continued on page 48) 
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By LEE DE FOREST 


\ HAT’S more commonplace 


than radio or radar or more head 
lines of atom splitting! 

I am humble with wonder as | 
think on these things— but I| also 
smile. i smile because in a way 
they stem from a hunch that came 
to me one night a scant half cen 
tury ago in a rooming house on 
West Washington Boulevard in 
Chicago when my gas light flut 
tered. It was a wrong hunch—but 
eventually it led to a device you 
know as the vacuum tube 

“Just suppose you hadn’t in 
vented it: what then?” I am some 
times asked. My answer is, “Some- 
one else would have!’ For in a 
sense all useful inventions are in 
evitable. They come because of a 
social need of which people may 
be unaware. But devices and ideas 
pile up until along comes someone 
who puts certain ones together in 
his own special way and, lo! the 
need is met. 
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As Told to Leland D. Case 


Back in 1900, when I wondered 
why my gas light misbehaved, hu- 
manity was stirring with a deep 
urge to move about and to com- 
freely People 
wanted to exchange goods and 


municate more 
ideas—all a part of a deep desire 
to live better. It is the Zeitgeist, 
the spirit-of-the-times 

That is why Henry Ford was 
tinkering with the horseless car- 
riage on a back street in Detroit.* 
It explains why Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright were experimenting 
with a flying machine in their bi- 
cycle-repair shop in Dayton.+ And 
it spun the skein of circumstance 
that put me in Chicago. 

Four years before, that great 
Italian Guglielmo Marconi had 
patented in England a system for 


* See Looking under the Human Hood, 
by Henry Ford, as told to William L. 
Siidger, THe Rorarian for January, 1947 


t See Orville Wright-——First Man to Fly, 
by Leland D. Case, Tue Rorarian for 
April, 1948. 


Do you mind?” asked our interviewer. 
“It’s been done before,” the interviewed 
said, smiling. And that’s how we got this 
informal shot of Lee de Forest doing his 
daily stint at his desk in the United Engi- 
neering Laboratories in Los Angeles. 

Born in Council Bluffs, Iowa, son and 
grandson of Congregational clergymen, he 
too seemed destined for the ministry. But 
an alcohol-burning steam engine—a premium 
from the Youth’s Companion— rerouted his 
career at age 13. His father, then head of 
a school for Negroes in Talladega, Alabama, 
wasn’t too happy, but consented to his son’s 
entering Sheffield Scientific School. Not 
always wel! fed, Lee de Forest held on 
there—till in 1899 he won a Ph.D. for re- 
search in electricity. 

Come August 26 next, he’ll be 80 years 
old. He still likes to hike in the Sierras, 
and is fond of writing poetry or listening 
to classical music at home with his wife, 
former movie actress Mary Mosquini. He 
appears to worry not at all about four for- 
tunes won and lost on his 200-odd patents 
nor is he top-heavy about being “the father 
of radio.” In fact, there’s a new gleam in 
his eye right now—but he’s not talking 
much yet of his hopes soon to give the 
world a way to turn heat energy into elec- 
tricity without bothering about dynamos 
and such.—Eds. 
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telegraphing without wires. He 
applied a discovery made in 1887 
by Heinrich Hertz, a German, that 
electromagnetic waves —since 
often called Hertzian waves— 
could be transmitted through the 
air. Sent telegraph style in dots 
and dashes, they could communi- 
cate messages if detected at the in- 
tended destination 

There was the rub! Marconi’s 
recorder was the weak spot in his 
system, it seemed to me as I stud- 
ied electricity at Yale in the late 
‘90s. I avidly read reports of his 
experiments and those carried on 
by Sir Oliver Lodge in England 
and by other physicists. Research 
for my Ph.D. thesis, “Reflections 
of Hertzian Waves from the Ends 
of Parallel Wires,” convinced me 
My great mission in life was to 
out-Marconi Marconi 


So IN THE Fall of 1900 I was 
happy to be in Chicago translating 
and briefing for the Western Elec- 
trician the scientific papers pre- 
sented at the recent Paris exposi- 
tion. My salary was $10 a week— 
which accounts for my being in 
the hall bedroom on West Wash- 
ington which, being cheaply fur- 
nished, was lighted not by elec- 
tricity but by old-fashioned gas. 
Surely my landlord was tolerant. 
for the room was strewn with 
homemade apparatus. And there 
when the day’s duties were done, 
I experimented—often with Ed 
Smythe, a young telephone engi- 
neer. 

Marconi used a so-called Bran- 
ley coherer to detect electromag- 
netic signals. But it was erratic. 
My aim was to produce a better 
one by following a clue I found in 
the April, 1899, number of Wiede- 
mann’s Annalen. In it Aschkinass 
described how he laid on a plate 
of glass two slightly separated bits 
of tin attached to wires from a bat- 
tery. Then he put a drop of water 
or alcohol in the gap and listened 
on an ordinary telephone receiver, 
hooked into the circuit. When a 
spark generator excited electricity 
in the vicinity, he could hear a 
weak, ripping sound. 

Ed and I took up from there, 
seeking to discover some material 

perhaps a chemical solution— 
that would respond reliably to 
electromagnetic waves. It was the 
night of September 10, 1900, while 
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he was manipulating the coil 
spark, that I noticed the faint ebb 
and flow of light in the Weisbach 
gas mantle. At first I thought it 
due to a fluctuation in the gas 
pressure. No—the phenomenon 
somehow was linked with what 
Ed was doing. 

Was it caused by electromag- 
netic waves? 

My hunch said “Yes!” In Ed’s 
handwriting my notebook tells 
how we eagerly followed it. We 
noted that the mantle responded 
best when partly red; then, as the 
coil noisily sparked, it turned 
white with heat. By shielding the 
mantle with a tin box, we ruled 
out the possibility that the phe- 
nomenon was caused by ultra- 
violet rays. And our eagerness 
ran high. 

But alas! A few weeks later 
when we repeated the experiment 
in Armour Institute laboratories, 
we discovered that a mere wooden 
door—the coil then was in another 
room—blocked the mysterious ef- 
fect. Obviously, the flutter in the 
gas flame that had excited us was 
due not to electromagnetic but to 
sound waves. And my great hunch 
was wrong. 

So with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment we turned back to the Asch- 
kinass trail—seeking something 
which, when put between elec- 
trodes, would show response to 
electromagnetic waves. My note- 
books for that Winter of 1900-01 
are crowded with details of an in- 
finite number of experiments. We 
tried singly or in combination ev- 
erything two imaginative and ear- 
nest young men could think up— 
moistened silk, blotting paper wet 
with India ink or diluted ammonia, 
even a well-known facial cream. 
A thin paste of lycodium or lead 
peroxide seemed to work best be- 
tween the tin electrodes, but even 
it would function intermittently 
for no known reason. It was all 
damnably baffling. 

But persistence won out. Even- 
tually I had a serviceable “Re- 
sponder,” as I called my wireless- 
recording device. It was to win 
the grand prize and gold medal at 
the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. 
The rare person interested in the 
tedious experiments, patent litiga- 
tion, and financial woes that 


marked its development I refer to 
my autobiography, The Father of 
Radio.* One interim incident, 
however, offers an amusing inter- 
lude. 

In 1901 jaunty Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton brought his Shamrock II to 
American waters in his perennial 
zeal to win the International 
Yacht Races. The distinguished 
Signor Marconi was to report 
them by wireless, as he had in 
1899, from the palatial yacht of 
yordon Bennett, owner of the 
New York Herald. Here was op- 
portunity for a young and un- 
known inventor named de Forest 
to steal the show! 

We feverishly went to work, 
whipping together both a sending 
and a receiving apparatus. Had 
not the regatta been postponed 
five weeks because of the assassi- 
nation of President McKinley, we 
couldn’t have been ready. As it 
was, I completely collapsed, but 
after three days I sneaked out of 
the hospital and tottered down to 
our boat to put the final touches 
on our transmitter. 

Came the big day—but Marconi 
didn’t get a message to shore. 
Neither did I. So scant was tech- 
nical understanding of electronics 
that we had unknowingly and in- 
voluntarily “jammed” each other's 
signals. Yet there was no literal 
lie in the day’s newspaper head- 
lines: “Wireless Reports of the 
Yacht Races.” Ship-to-shore mes- 
sages had been sent via good old- 
fashioned wigwag! 


As THE “Responder” gradually 
gained acceptance, my fancy often 
turned to my first love—that tan- 


talizingly illusive hope dating 
back to my hall-bedroom experi- 
ments in Chicago. Maybe, I kept 
telling myself, heated gases, under 
right conditions, could detect elec- 
tromagnetic waves. I resolved to 
find out. 

My first chance came in 1903, 
working in a loft laboratory at 27 
Thames Street, New York. Ina 
Bunsen-burner gas flame—famil- 
iar to every high-school chemistry 
student—I put two slightly sepa- 
rated pieces of platinum, wired in 
series to a telephone receiver and 
a dry battery. One platinum elec- 
trode I grounded to a water pipe; 


* Published in 1950 by Wilcox & Follett 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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What's Your ‘Beef? 


r 

Pur city department heads of 
Louisville, Kentucky, told Rotar- 
ian Mayor Charles Farnsley in 
1948 that his proposed “beef ses- 
sions” would attract “every crank 
in town.” But the Mayor went 
right ahead with his plan, and now 
the city’s town-hall meetings are 
considered an institution by the 
450,000 inhabitants. 

The purpose of the “beef ses- 
sion” is to give every citizen a 
chance to air his gripe and demand 
action. 

Like the resident who appeared 
at one of the earliest sessions to 
complain that “those guys driving 
on the eighth tee at Iroquois Golf 
Course are making just plain living 
a big job at my home.” He said 
that any passer-by was in danger 
of losing life and limb when some 
golfer sliced onto Huntoon Street. 

In a short time the golf course 
had been overhauled to eliminate 
the trouble and the citizen could 
walk down his street without 
watching the skies for flying golf 
balls. 

This “beefer,” like every other 
who comes before the Mayor, had 
his problem referred to the proper 
city administrative head, who tried 
to remedy the complaint. 

At the meetings held each Mon- 
day, all city officers sit at desks 
placed before a long table where 
His Honor and the “‘beefer” sit. As 
each complaint is made, the appro- 
priate department head comes for- 
ward to the table to take up the 
problem. A promise to “study the 
situation” does not satisfy Mayor 
Farnsley. He insists on action and 
assigns each problem to the person 
responsible for it, telling him to 
take such corrective action as is 


necessary and practicable. Every- 
one who comes to a “beef session” 
is assured an answer of some sort, 
whether it be favorable or unfavor- 
able. 

The Mayor’s executive assistant, 
George Hendon, Jr., and various 
secretaries follow up complaints to 
see that something is done about 
them. At first complaints were not 
followed up, but “beefers” de- 
scended upon the session time after 
time until it became plain that a 
follow-up was necessary. 

Most complaints concern street 
repairs and traffic or sewers and 
drainage. Recreational facilities 
come in for their share of atten- 
tion. Most complaints are made in 
all seriousness, although some of 
them may amuse everyone except 
the “beefer.” 

One man complained that stray 
dogs were always biting him be- 
cause “they think I’m sweet.” An- 
other was highly perturbed after 
his cat was stolen. “I want him 
back,” he said. “He was a perfect 
rat catcher.” 

The idea of “beef sessions” 
originated with a Louisville Cour- 
jer-Journal reporter. They have 
been a weekly occurrence for near- 
ly five years, and Mayor Farnsley 
is still enthusiastic about them. “I 
believe in them very deeply,” the 
Mayor says. “I wouldn’t want to 
try to run the city government 
without them.” 

Louisvillians are enthusiastic 
about them too. Occasionally 
somebody returns to thank the 
authorities for helping him. They 
have learned that they can get re- 
sults, 

—Calvin D. Anderson 
and Earl L. Conn 


Phot« Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 





This morning a group of citizens presents its “beef” to Mayor Farnsley. 











the other I connected with an an- 
tenna running out the window to 
a flagpole. Then I listened intent- 
ly at the receiver. Presently I 
heard zz, zut, zut—wireless sig- 
nals from a ship in the harbor! 

As I look back now, I realize 
that little experiment was epochal 
time heated 
gases had been used as the trans- 
lating medium to detect electro- 
magnetic waves. But so demand- 
ing was the necessity for building 
up and financing the struggling 
De Forest Wireless Telegraph 
System that a year elapsed before 
Clifford Babcock, my hawk-nosed 
and eagle-eyed assistant, and | 
could follow up the lead. 

For details I again refer inter- 
ested readers to my autobiogra- 
phy, but by 1905 we had a work- 
able vacuum-tube detector using 
two local sources of electric cur- 


because for the first 


rent. Both passed through a giass 
globe, which looked not unlike 
Fdison’s electric lamp; one led 
through a tiny platinum plate, the 
other through a carbon filament 
which warmed quickly and heated 
the thin captive gases. 

To improve receptivity and to 
correct certain defects I later 
wrapped the device in tin foil 
wired to the antenna. The next 
step was to insert this third, or 
control, electrode into the tube. At 
first I used a perforated’ platinum 
plate, then a bit of zig-zagging 
platinum wire—in just the right 
place 

That did it! Not only did we 
have a foolproof wireless-tele- 
graph detector, but an instrument 
that enormously amplified the 
electromagnetic waves. This three- 
electrode vacuum tube—or “Au- 
dion,”” as Babcock unsuccessfully 
named it—was the daddy and 
granddaddy of the vast family of 
electronic tubes you find in inven- 
tions ranging from radio and air- 
craft-guiding beams to devices to 
measure cosmic rays and atomic 
radiations 

That “Audion” patent, No. 841,- 
387, of January 15, 1907, is said to 
be one.of the most valuable ever 
issued. My share of the wealth it 
created proved small—but that is 
another and a very long story. 
Much more interesting to me, as I 
near my 80th birthday, is the use 
we human beings make of “the 
secrets” [Continued on page 59] 
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Youths in scores of towns will make it so during Boys and Girls Week. 


S, THAT the “trees” of tomorrow incline in the 
right direction, some “twigs” of today named 
Johnny, Joe, and Mary are receiving careful bend- 
ing. You see a few of them in these photos which 
picture the molding activities of a Week held es- 
pecially for them: Boys and Girls Week, a Rotary- 
sponsored event 

These photos are of 1952 observances, and repre- 
sent only a sampling of the hundreds held. In 
Wellington, Kans., for example, the Rotary Club 
parked the Week for its youth who took over city 
and county offices for one day as a part of the pro- 
gram. High light of the affair in Ladysmith, South 
\frica, was a fancy-dress party at which costumed 
kiddies were awarded prizes. In another part of 
the world, West Kauai, Hawaii, Rotary pians in 


cluded a track meet for high-school athletes. 
{mong other Clubs that marked the Week were 
Camden, N. J.; Bradford, Ont., Canada; Babylon, 


N. Y.; and Souderton-Telford, Pa. 

Now Rotary Clubs in many lands are busy with 
plans for this year. The dates are April 25-May 2, 
as proclaimed by Rotary’s President, H. J. Brun 


nier. The aim is to focus attention on boys and 
gil ind to set off year-round activities for their 
general good With its theme, “Service above 
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Service Is Their Business, Too 



























Elected to office by fellow high-school students, these “city officials” of 
Ferguson, Mo., hold a business session during the Rotary-sponsored W eek. 


Self’—Rotary’s own motto—the Week will run 
along on this program: Citizenship Day, April 25; 
Day in Church, April 26; Day in School, April 27; 
Family Day, April 28; Careers Day, April 29; Day 
of International Understanding, April 30; Health 
and Safety Day, May 1; Day of Recreation, May 2, 
Other suggested special features include a poster 
contest, parade, Day in Industry, and the holding 
of public offices. 

For each of the suggested “Days” there is a Pro- 
gram Paper available upon request from Rotary’s 
Central Office in Chicago. Based on the experiences 
of past Rotary observances, these papers outline 
successful ways to conduct Boys and Girls Week 
in your community. 

Are the plans of your Club under way? The dates 
are April 25-May 2. So there's still time—but not 
too much! 


















Nurses demonstrate first 
aid at a “disaster scene” 
portrayed at an outdoor 
gathering of hundreds of 
Boy Scouts sponsored by 
the Rotary Clubs of Char- 
lotte and Dilworth, N.C. 
during annual youth week. 


















“Recreation Day” in Jackson- 
ville, Fla.. during the Ro- 
tary Club’s youth-week pro- 
gram featured a track meet. 
Here the two high scorers 
receive their trophies from 
Club officials. . . . (Right) 
In Delhi, India, Rotarians 
and their young friends vieu 
an art display which dreu 
250 entries for one of the 
features of the Club’s Week. 

























@ Pin-Point Soldering tron. Though tiny 
in size, a new three-ounce 
iron is designed for constant duty on 
production lines for instruments, elec 
tronic equipment, jewelry, etc. It is said 
to be more comfortable to use and more 
practical than pencil irons. 


oldering 


@ Washer-Equipped Nails. Newly intro- 
duced are an aluminum 
double-headed galvanized-stee! nail, both 
factory assembled with combination 
metal and neoprene composition lami- 
nated washers which seal against leak 
age when the nail is driven. The top 
metal layer distributes the nail-head 
strain over a larger area and the pres 
sure of the nail head extrudes the neo 
prene composition, sealing both the nail 
shank and the outer edge of the washer 
The aluminum nail is not subject to 
corrosion, and the double-headed gal- 
vanized-steel nail can be driven without 
danger of damaging roofing and siding 
corrugations. 


nail and a 


@ Plastic with Many Uses. A high heat- 
resistant polystyrene plastic has many 
possible applications, such as for radio 
cabinets, battery cases, electrical-coil 
forms, bases for printed circuits, ap- 
pliance knobs, display racks, light-dif- 
fuser panels, packaging, bristles, ex- 
truded film, and sheet. 


@ Car Parker. A car-parking devel- 
opment allows a motorist to move in 
a space about 18 inches longer than 
the car itself. The driver just noses 
his car into the parking space and 
turns a dashboard lever, which. in 
turn, lowers the spare tire hydrauli- 


cally until it lifts the ecar’s rear 
wheels. Then it rolls the car into the 
curb, 


to get the car out of a tight spot. 


The device can also be used 


@ Protective Film. Being manufactured 
for industrial maintenance corrosion- 
resistant coating purpose j a high 
solids liquid neoprene solution which is 
applied by brush at ordinary tempera- 
tures, giving a thick, resilient, abrasion 
resistant protective film. The cost per 
gallon of the material is comparable to 
that of the better paints, and application 
costs are low because fewer coats are 
needed. 


® Clothes Hook. A new clothes hook is 
fastened to the wall in a unique way. 
Two furnished screws are inserted in 
the wall, and the clothes hook simply 
slides over them. The tighter the screws 
are turned, the more secure the hook 
holds, yet the latter can be easily re- 
moved for wall cleaning or decorating. 


@ Aluminum Protector. A material is now 
available which can be either brushed 
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or sprayed on aluminum whether or not 
it is to be painted, It provide 
durable surface that anchors paint per- 
manently, and makes the surface highly 
corrosion resistant. Application of the 
material requires no special technique. 
It is widely used where aluminum sur 
faces are to be painted or 
tected, 


a tough, 


simply pro- 


a Black-Light Paints. Black-light fluores- 
cent paints which have much greater 
brilliance and far more stability than 
any heretofore on the market can be ap- 
plied like any ordinary paint 
available in 11 standard outdoor colors, 
plus six invisible colors, 
white in daylight, but which come to 
life under the special light. With these 
paints it is possible to obtain many un- 
usual dramatic effects. 


They are 


which appear 


@ Color Transfer. For the first time in 
the history of the graphic arts, a process 
has been devised to transfer a multi- 
colored, printed, screened impression 
from paper to rubber or plastic in one 
swift operation, thus opening the doors 
vast field of commercial applica- 

These include such applications 
as various side-wall color combinations 
for tires, drapery patterns for vinyl 
sheeting, imprinting of conveyor belting 
rubber matting, and 
items such as play ponds, beach balls, 
and toys. 


to a 
tions. 


and recreational 


@ Modelling Medium. Clean, safe mod- 
elling for school and home is now made 
possible with a vinylite resin-base plasti- 
gel. This new nonsticky artist’s medium 
oven-bakes to durable, permanent form 
in 15 minutes. Easy, clean, and safe to 
handle, nonsticky yet soft enough for 
small hands to work, it is ideal for even 
the younger age group. The colors are 
easily blended in the hands. 


@ Polyester Film. A new polyester ma- 
terial, which was first made and sold in 


A unique depth-control shoe on this 
lawn tool rides on the grass, making 
possible shallow edging along side- 
walks, borders, and trees. The operator 
pushes it in short, retrace strokes. 


England, is being used in making a film 
instead of a filament. A 10-million-dollar 
plant is being built near Circleville, 
Onio, for large-scale production of this 
film, which can be made into either a 
sparkling, crystal-clear sheet 
or a hazy translucent form. It has ex- 
traordinary tensile strength and can be 
made into extremely thin film—about a 
quarter of one-thousandth of an inch 
thick. 


colorless, 


@ Oxygen Administrator. A portable ap- 
paratus for administering oxygen to 
athletes and others helps the heart and 
respiratory system to return to normal 
30 percent faster by supplying oxygen 
to them effective for an 
athlete during and after a hard-fought 
game, but is said to adjust itself auto- 
breathing pattern. It 
used for emergencies in am- 
and hospitals. 


It is not only 


matically to any 
is widely 
bulance 


@ Accident Stopper. Rubber links 
woven on 12-gauge spring steel wire 
can be used to make corrugated mats 
that provide sure, comfortable foot- 
ing to prevent accidents and reduce 
work fatigue. In any length and in 
widths up to 48 inches, mats are es- 
pecially adapted for use where mois- 
ture, oils, animal fats, acids, chemi- 
cals, solvents. and abrasives are likely 
to be on the floor since they will 
resist deterioration. 


The 


research 


@ Water Purifier. United States 
Army Engineers laboratories 
have developed a water purifier which 
can be flown to a combat area and set 
up in just a few minutes. Operating on 
its own power supply, it removes silt, 
destroys bacteria, and screens out dis- 
ease-causing organisms. It is said to 
deliver 3,000 gallons of drinkable water 
an hour. 


& Transparent Coating. One of the easiest 
and best ways to protect dies, 
gauges, and the like is to imbed them 
in butyrate peelable plastic. It is easy 
to apply and to remove and is absolute 
protection against water, oxidation, and 
The material is put in a kettle 
and heated to a temperature of about 
Fahrenheit. Then the ar- 
dipped into the coating as 
often as desired to get the correet thick- 
The material can be reused when 
it is stripped off. 


tools, 


abrasion 


350 degrees 


ticles are 


ness. 


@ Built-in Umbrellas. It is said that the 
uses of water-repellent aerosols haven't 
been realized by the householder—that 
they are far from limited to clothing 
and They can also be used on 
umbrellas, upholstered furniture, auto 
upholstery, convertible tops, etc. Aero- 
sol waterproofers should probably be 
better described as water repellents, for 
the fibers are coated, but the porosity 
of the cloth is not altered in the process. 
Most sprayed by com- 
pressed freon. 


shoes. 


aerosols are 


* » ~ 
Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Captain Sigfrid Ericson, of Majorna, Sweden. 


; white and gallant Gripsholm slid from Pier 
97 in New York some months ago, bound for Gote- 
borg, Sweden, and her 200th Atlantic crossing. To 
Captain Sigfrid Ericson, her crew of 340, and her 
916 passengers, it seemed a routine crossing 

But that night, as the ship sped silentiy in a calm 
sea 65 miles off Montauk Point, a flame was sighted 
two miles away. Changing Fis course, Captain Eric- 
son made for the fire—a ship in distress. Soon the 
Gripsholm was alongside the fire-ravaged freighter 
Black Gull; the Swedish liner had arrived in time 
to save 45 persons from death 

This episode was simply another chapter in a long 
series of adventures on the high seas which this ves- 
sel and her capiain have shared. Together the Grips- 
holm—whose very name meant “Mercy Ship” during 
World War IIl—and Captain Ericson, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Majorna, Sweden, have carved 
distinguished records of humanitarian service. 

Should you visit the Rotary Club of New York, 
New York, sometime when the Gripsholm is in port, 
you would probably find Captain Ericson. He ‘“‘makes 
up” in New York regularly. You’d probably have a 
hard time fitting the picture of this jovial, twinkling- 
eyed man with the swashbuckling adventures he 
has encountered. But in soupy fog or a high gale he 
is a transformed man; those friendly blue eyes be- 
come twin points of steel, and he can bark orders 
from his bridge in a voice of commanding bass. He 
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As skipper of the famed Gripsholm, 


this Rotarian makes rescue routine. 


By CEDRIC LARSON 


once stayed at his post for 72 hours during a bad 
mid-Atlantic storm. Scant wonder that no ship he 
has ever sailed has met disaster or even a slight 
mishap. 

The full story of Captain Ericson’s sea exploits 
sounds like Joseph Conrad tales. He seems te have 
that perfect knack for being wherever danger threat 
ens at sea. In the Winter of 1939, while master of the 
Drottningholm, he received an SOS from a Norwe- 
yian sealing fleet just below Iceland The sealing ex 
pedition was made up of six ships, and three of them 
were in distress. Captain Fricson headed straight 
into the storm 

Going 360 miles out of his way into the teeth of 
the howling gale, Captain Ericson 
took his ship to the approximate lo 
cation of the sigral. He found one 
of the vessels still afloat, but rescue 
operations presented a baffling prob- 
lem: the wind had reached hurricane 
velocity. Carefully, Captain Ericson maneuvered his 
ship above the sealer, put a lifeboat out back of the 
Drottningholm, and instructed the men on the 
doomed ship to jump into that lifeboat as it was cut 
louse to drift past the sinking sealer. By this strat- 
egy, every member of the crew was saved—accom- 
plishing a rescue usually considered impossible in 
those circumstances. For this daring rescue, Captain 
Ericson was knighted by the [Continued on page 45) 
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About things to see in Europe 


and about men who have seen things to do. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


B, WAY of postscript to my com 


ments, in this department last Novem 
ber, on books for the prospective trav 
eller in Europe, here are notes on a few 
good books recently published. 

Ali the Best in Italy, by Sydney Clark, 
is good reading for itself, 
all it offers the traveller 


in addition to 
detailed infor 
mation on hotels and eating places, on 
bus lines and rail routes, on rates and 
all these 
the usual guidebook information about 
places to visit and things to see. Many 
things which will travelling in 
Italy easier and more pleasant 


prices and tips- in addition to 


make 
whethe1 
one spends much or little—are offered 
in most agreeable fashion here 
Certainly many 
goers will take the opportunity to visit 
Coronation-year For these 
travellers Richard Joseph's Trip 
to Britain, in a special 1953 edition, will 
prove a rewarding Her 
again is distinctly reading 
even in such purely informational chap 
ters as “Come On In, The Red Tape’s 
Fine” (about 
“Most of the red tape you'll meet will 
be in the United States or Canada at the 
beginning and end of your trip,” Mr. 
Joseph says). This 
tailed information of the 
needed for travellers, not only for Brit- 
ain proper but Wales, 
land, Northern Ireland, and the coasta 
The Richard 
Joseph, has also a Coronation-year edi 
tion of his World Wide Travel Guide 
For each of an astonishing number of 
countries—including Britain and all of 
Europe outside the Iron Curtain—thi 
book gives up-to-date information on 
food and lodging, on transportation, on 
tipping and other travellers’ problems 
such as what to wear and what to buy 
The reader who is fortunate enough 
to have a chance at Bouquet de France, 
by Samuel Chamberlain, will have ad 
mirable preparation for double pleasure 
in his visit to Paris—even more if he 
travels beyond the capital, for this book 
is subtitled “An Epicurean Tour of the 
French Provinces.” As this tells us, it is 
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Your 


investment. 
pleasant 


passports and the like 


book includes de 


many kinds 


also for Scot 


islands, same author, 
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first of all a guide to foods and eating 
These it 
with the 


places. describes brilliantly 


and enticingly, inclusion of 
many famous or notable recipes admir 
into 
“kitchen English” by the author’s wife, 
Chamberlain. 


ably rendered good American 


Narcissa Bouquet de 

France is much more, however. It is a 

book of pictures—a true wealth of pic 

these of 

quality: both 

ings, alike the work of the author, 
* * + 


remarkable 
draw- 


tures, and most 


photographs and 


Did you ever try the experiment of 
reading in succession three or four bi- 
ographies dealing with lives of the same 
period in history? I’ve been doing that 
this month, and I recommend the expe- 
rience, at least to those who like biogra- 
A good historical novel of the 
period would fit in admirably, of course, 


phy 


but I didn’t happen to find one. The pe- 
riod of this literary sojourn of mine was 
that of the first half century of the his- 


tory of the United States—roughly from 
1775 to 1825; and most of the people I 
read about were citizens of the new re- 
public. 

One of them was the new 
second President: John Adams and the 
Prophets of Progress, by Zoltan Ha- 
raszti, was the first book I read from 
this group, and the most rewarding. It 
is not a biography in the ordinary sense 
—rather a biography of the mind, a rec- 
ord of the growth of a man’s ideas. John 
Adams was a great reader; his private 


nation’s 


library was one of the largest in the 
new world. Prominent among his books 
were those of 18th Century thinkers 
and philosophers: Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, Condorcet and Priestley, Franklin 
and Jefferson and others—the “prophets 
of progress.” In his copies of these 
books Adams wrote marginal comments 
constitute 
with the 


cases to 


often so extensive as to 


actual debates or dialogues 


authors, extending in some 


thousands of words. Dr. Haraszti, a dis- 
and librarian, has 
made an extendgA study of these an- 
notations, and presents the most impor- 
tant passages in an illuminating frame- 
work of comment and explanation, 

A biography of very different type— 
as befits its subject—is The Exrtraordi- 


tinguished scholar 


nary Mr. Morris, by Howard Swiggett. 
John Adams thought that “the cause of 
America had not been sustained by such 
characters as that of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris.” There was much in Morris to repel 
the stanch New Adams: 
his youthful brilliance, his aristocratic 


Englander in 


well-earned 
Washington 


self-assurance, his reputa- 
tion as a “great lover.” 


trusted Morris, however, and gave him 





“Street of the Wine Merchants” in Beaune, typical sketch by Samuel Chamberlain 


for his Bouquet de France 


subtitled “An Epicurean Tour of the French Provinces.” 
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opportunity for distinguished service to 
his country both at home and in France, 
where he was Minister from the United 
States during the Revolution—and com- 
peted successfully with the great Talley- 
rand for the lady whom 
Morris later saved from the Terror. Mr. 
Swiggett has told the story of Morris’ 


favors of a 


adventurous life in an appropriate style, 
lively and vigorous. 

The World of Eli Whitney, by Jean- 
Mirsky and Allan 
third of my biographies from the early 
history. As 


nette Nevins, is the 


decades of the nation’s 
the title suggests, this book emphasizes 
circumstances 
work of Whitney its 

This firm and clear 
background 
The first 
agriculture at the 
the complex 


the social and economik 


which gave the 
great importance. 
presentation of significant 
is accomplished in two fields. 
is that of 
dawn of the 19th Century 
of land, markets, and slave labor which 


Whitney’s invention 


Southern 


gave well-known 


-aa™~ 


> 


One of the illustrations which theme 
Brooks D. Gist’s The Years Between, 
the story of the first 100 years of Cali- 
fornia’s great San Joaquin Valley. 


of an effective machine for cleaning up- 
land impact. 
The second is that of the coming of the 


cotton its world-shaping 
industrial revolution to America, signal- 
ized by Whitney’s use of machiine tools 
in his manufacture of muskets, in 1798 
and the succeeding years 

Neither 
affairs in which Adams and Morris were 


the large world of political 


at home nor the world of industry which 
Whitney helped to build was known to 
Hicks: his was a 
ligious devotion, externally a world of 
Struggle and hardship from which he 
found refuge in painting strangely ap- 


Edward world of re- 


pealing pictures of a world at peace. In 
Edward Hicks, Painter of the Peaceable 
Kingdom, Alice Ford has recounted the 
life of the greatly gifted primitive paint- 
er who was contemporary with Adams 
Morris 
“the peaceable kingdom,” with lions and 


and whose many versions of 


ambs, tigers and happy children, have 
wide fame and strong appeal today. Ad- 
Hicks’ paint- 
many of which are in color, help 


mirable reproductions of 
ings, 
to give this book its great permanent 
value. 


Possibly the religious ideas of Edward 
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Hicks and of his great kinsman Elias 
Hicks, the Quaker leader, owed some- 
thing to the writings of the man who is 
the subject of the fifth and last of these 
biographies I've been reading: The 
Swedenborg Epic, by Cyriel O. Sigstedt. 


Swedenborg’s time was earlier—he died 
in 1772, when Adams and Morris were 
very young men, Eli Whitney was just 
7 years old, and Edward Hicks was vet 


unborn. But Swedenborg’s ideas were 
very much alive in 19th Century Amer- 
ica, as one learns when he reads Emer- 
son, even when he studies Howells and 
Henry James. Emerson thought Swed- 
enborg one of the world’s “representa- 
tive men.” This new biography enables 
one to appreciate the grounds for Emer- 
son's estimate. The amazing thing about 
Swedenborg is the range of his experi- 
ence and achievement. He won world- 
wide renown as a natural scientist for 
his work in geology, and in anatomy and 
physiology. He was also theologian, 
seer, and prophet, a man of profound 
and remarkable religious 
which found issue in books of wide and 


experience 


lasting influence. 
al om ate 

A fine example of the book of local or 
regional history such as I like to recom- 
mend to both for reading 
pleasure and as example of a_ thing 
worth doing—is The Years Between, by 
Brooks D. Gist, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Tulare, California. Perhaps his- 
tory isn’t the word, for Rotarian Gist 
tells us that in writing this book of his 
native San Joaquin Valley, “I have tried 
to bring the people back to life and let 
them walk across the page in the full- 
ness of their life and time. History may 
try to tag along because the two are in- 


Rotarians 


separable, but my main concern is 
for the lean, hard-working pio- 
neers, who tilled history into the soil 
and left as a harvest the bounties of an 
immediate and living present.” 


wiry, 


In a very full and genuine degree, the 
author has succeeded in his purpose. I 
like the way he writes—with a sharp 
eye for detail and a sure feeling for the 
right word to express it. Appropriate 
drawings and some highly interesting 
old photographs are worthy of their 
places in the book. 

* * * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

All the Best in Italy, Sydney Clark (Dodd, 
Mead, $4.95).—Your Trip to Britain, Richard 
Joseph (Doubleday, $4.50).—World Wide 
Travel Guide, Richard Joseph (Doubleday, 
$3.95). —Bouquet de France, Samuel Cham- 
berlain (Gourmet, $10.00).—John Adams and 
the Prophets of Progress, Zolt4n Haraszti 
(Harvard University Press, $5).—The Ez- 
traordinary Mr. Morris, Howard Swiggett 
(Doubleday, $5) The World of Eli Whit- 
ney, Jeannette Mirsky and Allan Nevins 
(Macmillan, $5.75) Edward Hicks, Painter 
of the Peaceable Kingdom, Alice Ford (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, $8.50).— 
The Swedenborg Epic, Cyriel O. Sigstedt 
(Bookman Associates, $4.50).—The Years 
Between, Brooks D. Gist (Quality Printing 
Co., Visalia, Calif., $3.50). 


Key: 
ture Y- 
*—Of More 


The Clown (MGM) 


Leonardo Da 


* The Star 


By JANE LOCKHART 


Audience Suitability: M—Ma- 
Younger c—Children, 
Than Passing Interest. 


The Bad and the Beautiful (MGM). 


Kirk Douglas, Walter Pidgeon, 
Lana Turner. A look at the ethics 
and motivations of Hollywood 
and its moviemakers in story of 
ambitious producer's rise to fame 
through calents of others. An in- 
teresting study, al- 
though we become annoyed at 
reluctance to admit that traits 
shown are despicable oW 


Rear Country (RKO, Disney). 
Another in the delightful Disney 
“True-Life Adventure” series pre- 
senting actual pictures of wild 
animals in their everyday pur- 
suits. This time the subject is 
bears—particularly a mother and 
her cubs. Amazingly intimate 
Don't miss it “, ¥, © 


character 


Tom Considine, 
Red Skelton. Remake of allace 
Beery-Jackie. Cooper film on fa- 
ther-son loyalty, The Champ 
Here the father is a once-famous 
vaudeville star sunk to alcohotic 
failure. Skelton performs com- 
petently in new type of role as 
the father mM, Y 


Forbidden Gamers (French). 
Brigitte Fossey, Georges Poujou- 
ly. A sidelight on war's tragedy 
in story of 5-year-old girl, her 
marents killed in roadside bomb- 
ng, who takes refuge with crude 
peasant family, finds temporary 
security in sympathy and friend- 
ship of small boy. Their innocent 
outlook on death and human re- 
lations is contrasted sardonically 
with the superstitious, brutalized 
viewpoint of their elders, Prize- 
winning French film is eloquent, 
moving, ruthless in its portrayal 
of humanity's frailties M 


Vinei (Picture) 
Camera moves over Italian land 
scape, closes in on details of 
vainting and sculpture, maeni 
jes sketches for scientific devices 
to demonstrate wny the 16th 
Century artist-engineer was one 
of history's few authentic gen 
juses. M,Y 


Member of the Wedding (Colum 


bia) Brandon de Wilde, Julie 
Harris, Ethel Waters. A study of 
the loneliness of 12-year-old girl 
whose companionship ts confined 
to elderly Negro cook and small 
cousin, of the frustration she suf 
fers when, determined to “be- 
long,” she plans to go with her 
brother and his bride on their 
honeymoon and is rejected. Per 
formances make parts of the film 
memorable M, 


Peter Pan (RKO; Disney). Tra 
ditional Disney cartoon tech 
nique polished and colorful 
makes for fanciful production 
based on the Barrie story about 
the children who are taken on 
dream-journey to “Never Land” 
by the “boy who never grew up.” 


M, Y, ¢ 


(20th Century-Fox) 
Warner Anderson, Bette Davis, 
Sterling Hayden. Hollywood story 
concerns middle-aged actress 
down on her luck, who stlil be 
lieves the legend pre agents 
have created about her talent 
and “glamour,” must suffer be 
fore she comes to see herself as 
she really is. Absorbing “ 
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Musite ath 


Charms... 


Even for Ree’lar Fellers 


’ 

i HE voice of a boy is a wondrous 
thing. It yells at ball games, whispers 
in class, hoots at girls, whines at chores, 
and yips with delight when Dad says, 
“Let's go fishin’!” In addition a boy’s 
voice sometimes sings. And that’s what 
this little story is about: some boys who 
sing together—and very well, too—in 
the Canadian community of Victoria, 
British Columbia. 

It's a Rotary project, 
ably already guessed, and it began when 
the Victoria Club surveyed youth 
activities about two years ago and came 
up with this fact: much was being done 
for boys athletically inclined, little for 
those musically inclined. To change this, 
the Club decided to organize a choir for 
boys aged 8 to 14. Word about it spread 
fast, and 14 boys came to the choir’s first 
meeting. Now 60 young members turn 
out for practice sessions every Saturday 
evening and sing for an hour and a half. 
Your reporter sat in on one of those 
rehearsals recently, and what an experi- 
ence for both eye and ear! 

The boys come with well 
scrubbed and hair combed just right, as 
the photos on these pages show. Then 
they divide into two groups: an “A” 
choir for the advanced members, a “B” 
choir for beginners. A boy 
from “B"” to “A” when an audition be- 
fore the conductor proves he is ready 
for the group. “It’s the ambition 
of every boy in the ‘B’ class to move up 
to the ‘A’ division,” Frank Shandley, 
Chairman of the Youth Committee, told 
me. “It’s the senior boys who give the 
and that’s what all the boys 


as you've prob 


local 


faces 


graduates 


senior 


concerts, 
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like to do. They enjoy dressing up in 
their good-looking choir jackets, and, 
of course, an appearance before the pub 
lic is exciting experience.” 

The concerts, I learned, are popular 
affairs. Several are given each year, in- 
cluding shows for charitable organiza- 
tions and hospitalized veterans. Admis- 
sion fees are charged for some of the 
choir’s public performances to help meet 
expenses footed by the Victoria Rotary 
Club, part of which includes the salaries 
paid the conductor and pianist. A recent 
open-air concert in the city’s Beacon Hill 
Park attracted an audience of 2,000, 
while another at a high school 
filled the auditorium to capacity. 

A story I heard about a particular 
pertormance told me a lot about the 
boys. It was Christmas and the choir 
was asked to sing at a local hotel for 
guests away from home. When the 
yuletide program was over, a gift of $100 
was handed the choir leader. It came 
from a couple far from home whose 
Christmas had been made happier by 
the boys’ singing. What was done with 
the money? By a vote the boys gave half 
to a solarium for crippled children, half 
to an orphanage. The boys had learned 
something about “Service above Self,” 
too. 

Now the Victoria Club is organizing a 
girls’ choir. It wants to extend the up- 
lifting qualities of self-made music to 
more of the community’s youth. Like 
other Rotary Clubs, Victoria knows that 
a youngster with a song in his heart is 
better all the way around. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD 
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With many a proud mother and dad in the audience, the Victoria Boys’ Choir takes 


a bow between numbers at a concert. 


Several public performances are given annually. 
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more than 2,000 listening to their voices, the boys sing out as they follow their conductor closely. 


Photos: (above) MeVie; (all others ©) Ken—Victoria, Canada 
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The choir has its soloists, and 
this lad is among them. An- 
other is a Chinese-Canadian. 


Many hours of practice are behind the choir's 
public appearances —an important factor in 
the popularity of this singing group. Here 
Director W. Hastings works with some of the 
younger boys in the choir during a rehearsal. 
The vocal range of each boy must be deter- 
mined for assignment to the proper choral 
section, ... (Left) It’s a lot of work for the 
boys, but they love it! Each choral unit must 
be worked with separately, and nere Director 
Hastings rehearses the alto division. Prac- 
tic sessions are held every Saturday evening, 
and the attendance is usually 100 percent. 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


From the Land of For Rotarians and 
Kilts & Bagpipes their families going 


to Europe to attend 
Rotary’s Convention in Paris this May, 
the welcome mat is out in conmimunities 
from the northlands of Scandinavia to 
the southern climes of Italy. Previously 
reported in these pages have been invita 
tions for visits extended by European 
Clubs to Conventiongoers who will take 
pre- or post-Convention tour A recent 
expression of such hospitality came from 
the Rotary Club of Leven, ScoTLanp, not 
far from the shores of the Firth of Forth, 
There Rotarians who enjoy golf will find 
an 18-hole course open to them during 
May and June. 


‘Roses to You!’ A pat on the back, a 
Say These Clubs firm handclasp, or 


the giving of a rose 
—all are ways that men thank other 
men for rendering outstanding service 
to their communities. In TuscALoosa 
ALA., the gift of a rose was the Rotary 
Club’s way of honoring a_ resident 
chosen for exemplary service to the 
community. A housewife with two 
daughters, the recipient was designated 
“Rotary Rose” and was presented with 
a rose at a Club meeting. Each year 
the Club similarly recognizes a man ot 
woman for meritorious civic service. 
Though it gives no flowers, the Rotary 
Club of Smitru Center, KAns., doesn’t let 
conspicuously good work for the com- 
munity go unnoticed. It began a pro 
gram of honoring outstanding citizens 
about a year ago when it chose a local 
doctor for best demonstrating in his pro 
fession the principle of “Service above 
Self.” For his 45-year career, the doctor 
had a meeting held in his honor and 
received a gift from the Club. Recently 
chosen for recognition by the Club was 
a barber who has operated his shop for 
h0 years on SMITH CENTER’s Main Street. 
He, too, was the guest of honor at a 
meeting and received a gift. 


Blenheim Prizes In the library of 


Churchill Books Marlborough College 
in BLENHEIM NEW 


ZEALAND, is a set of books especially 
treasured by the school The volumes 
are entitled The Life and Times of the 
Duke of Marlborough, and they are auto 
graphed by the author, Winston 5S 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Brit 
ain. The story of their being there be 
gins with a letter sent to Mr. Churchill 
by the Rotary Club of BLENHEIM. It ex 
pressed a desire for “linking your name 
and personality in some tangible way 
with this town of BLENHEIM in the 
Province of Marlborough, which our pio- 
neering forefathers thought well to 
name after your illustrious forebear 
The letter further stated that auto- 
graphed copies of books selected by Mr. 
Churchill would serve the purpose well. 
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After the Prime Minister chose the 
books, the Rotary Club of Lonpon, ENc- 
LAND, coOperated by acquiring the vol- 
umes and sending them to BLENHEIM 
after they were autographed. 


It takes a lot of plan- 
ning and hard work 
to run a radio auc- 
tion for three days, but the experience 
of the Rotary Club of KENTVILLE, N. S., 
CANADA, proves that it’s worth it. For 
ts fourth annual radio auction, the Club 
set up shop in a local curling club. To 
bring in bids Rotarian auctioneers took 
20-minute turns before the microphone. 
To receive bids from listeners, a battery 
of telephone men—all Rotarians— 
handled thousands of calls (see photo). 
To record the bids, a team of black- 
board men, assisted by Boy Scouts, 
marked them opposite each item. Auc- 
tioneers were kept informed of top bids 
by a “pegger” who put bid slips on a 
peg before the “mike.” In addition to 
the auctioneering, KENTVILLE Rotarians 
solicited merchandise donations, num- 
bered each item, catalogued them in 
printed form, and then after the auction, 
the hundreds of items had to be de- 
livered and money collected. After the 
last bid had been collected, the proceeds 
came to more than $6,000, most of which 
the Club will use for its crippled- 
children work. 


$6,000 Floats 
In on Air Waves 


Looking forward to 
something adds zest 
to life, and in Eas- 
TON, PA., some 200 over-65 residents look 
forward to their meetings twice a month 
at the Golden Age Club. The Cfub is a 
Rotary project that got under way more 
than a year ago when Easton Rotarians 
made up their minds to “do something” 
for the town’s older citizens. First, an 
expert at working with the elderly was 
consulted. Out of many conferences 
came a decision to organize a club for 
people over 65. With the groundwork 
done, invitations were mailed by the 
Rotary Club to some 60 eligible oldsters. 
The first meeting began with 45 present 
Today the attendance averages more 
than 100. The first meeting of each 
month follows an educational pattern, 


Old Age? Easton 
Oldsters Like It! 


“Well, medium, or rare?” ask these 
Rotarian chefs at a steak barbecue held 
by the Rotary Clubs of Stockton and 
Ledi, Calif., and attended by 120 mem- 
bers. Chef third from left is S. H. Hor- 
nage, President of the Stockton Club. 


From village to village goes this medi- 
cal unit in Japan to care for the sick. 
It is sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Mito for areas without a doctor's serv- 
ices. Here Rotarians pose with the unit. 

Photo: Bailey 


This “nerve center” of a radio auction 
held by the Kentville, N. S., Canada, 
Rotary Club consists of a battery of 
*phone operators, and recorders of bids. 
For more details, see adjoining item. 


In a near-by village school the Rotary Club of Madura, India, meets with local of.- 


ficials whose knowledge of Rotary was furthered by T. 


S. Chettiar, Club President. 
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which includes talks, literary contests, 
and music periods. The second meeting 
is on the lighter side, and usually finds 
the members playing card games or 
The Golden Age Club now has 
its own Officers and is to a large extent 


self-supporting 


checkers 


Ithaca ‘B-E’ Day In a large dining 
Turns Out Okeh room in ITHaca, N.Y., 

not long ago, some 
300 =bu 


inessmen and_ schoolteachers 


came together at the end of a day that 
had been a busy one for all of them. 
Called “Business-Education Day,” it had 
been initiated by the IrHaca Rotary 
Club and conducted in coéperation with 
the Chamber of Commerce and the pub- 
lic schools. Held to promote closer re- 
lations between businessmen and teach 
ers, the event began at noon when the 
teachers divided into small groups and 
toured the city’s business and industrial 
firms. Host companies showed their op- 


erations, discussed business 
and methods with their 
screened films, Some 30 
opened their doors to the tours. 


problems 
guests, and 


businesses 


Community Service Rotary's third ave- 
Helps Uncle Wiley nue of service in- 


cludes work that var- 
ies because the communities 
vary, but one aspect of it is equally ap 
plicable to all communities: being help 
ful to others. And that’s what the Ro 


needs of 





Take a Page from Bedford and Mitchell 


Is your Club “shopping around” for a 
new Community Service project? Well, 
as in Club, Vocational, and International 
Service, the opportunities are numerous 
and varied. Here is an adaptable one by 
two Indiana Rotary Clubs. Perhaps 
you'll say There's an idea for my Club!” 


r | 
[ HE basement of the vicarage of 
St. John’s Church in Bedford, Ind., 
ooks and sounds more like a ma 
than anything 
grinding wheels, 
and buffers fill 
with their buzzing and 
whirring, as saws, and 
hand tools add to the sounds 
produced by men at work. It’s like 
small shops, but 
this difference: all its work 
ers are physically handicapped. 
This busy actually a 
school for teaching handicapped 
persons new skills—is a joint proj 
ect of the Rotary Clubs of Bedford 
and Mitchell, Ind. These two com- 
munities, in the heart of Indiana’s 
about nine 


chine shop else 
Power-driven 
cutters, polishers 
the room 
hammers 


othe! 


most machine 
with 


piace 


imestone region, are 
miles apart, and their 
ship of the school began when a 
Bedford Rotarian talked to the 
Mitchell Club some of his 
experiences as a minister in Can- 
ida and Texas. 

The speaker, British-born 
Charles G. Kehler, vicar of St. 
John’s Church, told about his work 
with Indians in north 
country. In telling about his years 
in Texas, he that he 
had learned gem cutting and jew- 
making there and later had 
taught the crafts to others. Such 
work, he pointed out, helped to re- 
habilitate handicapped people. It 
was something that could be done 
in Mitchell, he added 

rhe talk stirred interest in help 
ing the and later 
when he own Club 


co-sponsor- 


about 


Canada’s 
mentioned 


ery 


handicapped 


spoke to 





about it, plans began to take shape 
Both Clubs, it was decided, would 
pool energies and funds to set up 
a workshop where physically lim- 
ited persons could be taught to do 
useful things with their hands. A 
joint Committee is headed by Co- 
Chairmen Glenn Curl, of Bedford, 
and Paul Bass, of Mitchell. 

The vicarage basement became 
the site of the shop, and Vicar 
Kehler became director of the 
school. He spends much time 
teaching students how to make 
finger rings, ear rings, glass mugs, 
and attractive household articles 
Work benches were made, electric 
motors installed, and other needed 
equipment obtained—all at a cost 
of $650 to the two Clubs. About 
six months ago the shop opened 
its doors and it has been humming 
ever since 

Who is eligible to attend? Well, 


the Committee decided that to 


id 
* 


crowd the shop with workers 
would greatly limit the individual 
attention that each might receive. 
So, only handicapped persons be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 45 may 
enroll. Right now it is adequate to 
accommodate six workers. One of 
them is a 17-year-old boy with one 
foot. He came to the Rotary work 
shop after an aptitude test had in- 
dicated littie creative ability. Un 
der Rotarian Kehler's 
the lad now designs and 
jewelry pieces that the vicar en 
thusiastically displays as “beau 
ties.” Other must think 
they are, too, because the shop's 
products are regularly sold in 
Bedford and Mitchell, and the pro 
ceeds shared by the workers 

Speaking about the over-al! 
of the school, Rotarian Kehler has 
this to say: “Handicapped persons 
commonly lose confidence in their 
working ability. Our first aim is to 
restore their confidence. This we 
do by helping them develop skills 
they can use in local businesses, 
such as precision grinding. cut- 
ting, and designing. Then by 
ing our wares we help our stu 


guidance, 
makes 


people 


sell- 


Worker Lee Withers cuts neck off 
a bottle to make a handsome mug. 
(Left) Rotarian Kehler deftly 
grinds a stone for a ring setting 
dents to be and 
again that builds up 
dence in themselves.” 
With such 
going on in the 
workshop in the vicarage than the 
making of rings or book-ends. New 
lives are being built, too, and Bed 
ford and Mitchel! have 
i share in the building 


self-supporting 
their confi 


aims, much more is 


small basement 


tolarians 
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From one Walla Wallan to another! R 
V. Borleske, Mayor of Walla Walla, 
Wash., and a Rotarian, presents the key 
to his city to visitors from Walla Walla, 
Australia, the Rev. and Mrs. J. T. P. 
Stolz, who attended a Rotary meeting 


tary Club of SyLacauGa, ALA., exempli 
fied when it undertook a project called 
“Make Uncle Wiley Comfortable.” Uncle 
Wiley is a 112-year-old Negro whose 
home was badly in need of repairs. Ro 
tarians decided to help tle centenarian 
They raised $200 to build a new roof, 
install new windows, and buy some ful 
niture. 


Basketball News As the dribbling and 


Comes in Dribbles *%¢ !ong shots on 
basketball courts 


ended with the closing of the season, 
news of Club activity in this sport be 
gan to reach Rotary’s Centra! Office. In 
BRENTWOOD, Mo., for example, the Rotary 
Club sponsored a game between a local 
men’s team and a travelling girls’ team 
Though the winner wasn't reported, it 
was announced that the game raised 
$165 for the Club’s youth-work fund 

Another basketball sponsor was the 
Rotary Club of Wayne, Pa., only this 
time it was a two-day tournament. Four 
teams took part in the event, and Club 
members sold tickets to raise funds for 
their service activities In ALBION, 
Micu., it was a “Basketball Carnival” 
sponsored by the Rotary Club, and 
again Rotarians turned ticket sellers for 
the affair. 

Football News Rotary youth work 


ls Passed Forward ®W®@y from the bas 
ketball floor often 


turns up on the gridiron, as these few 
recent examples indicate. In LYNCHBURG, 
TENN., the footbal! record of the local 
high-school team was not consistently 
good a few years ago. With only 360 
students, there was never much of a 
“turnout” for the team, and other 
schools often tabbed LYNCHBURG as “easy 
pickings” on the footbal! field. About 
four seasons ago the Rotary Club de 
cided to do what it could to “perk up” 
the team. To bring a top-flight coach to 
the school, the Club underwrote a $500 
annual salary increase for a football 
mentor. That proved the spark that put 
the team in the win column. In 1952 the 
district championship was won, and the 
team went on to play a hard-fought tie 
in a “bowl” game at WINCHESTER, TENN 
For their good playing and sportsman- 
ship, the Club honored the boys 
football banquet and presented them 
with lettered jackets. 

In MADISONVILLE, Ky., the Rotary Club 
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Phot Kiln 
Tall John Glinski, of Cortland State 
Teachers College, receives a trophy for 
being named the most valuable player 
in an eight-team college basketball 
tournament. Given by the Hempstead, 
N.Y., Rotary Club, the trophy is award- 
ed by C. H. Langdon, Club President. 


has for three years sponsored a footbal!| 
tournament for grade-school teams. The 
recent pigskin event netted the Club 
more than $300 for its Community Serv- 
ice program. ... Each year the footbal!| 
squad of Coronapo, Cauir., High School is 
honored by the Rotary Club. The recent 
season was filled with tough breaks for 
the team, so Rotarians felt it additionally 
important to show their full support at 
a football luncheon. ... Borough cham- 
pion in a Peewee Football League was a 
team from JAMalica, N, Y., and as the 
winner it was qualified to play for the 
national title at LAKELAND, FLa. To help 
send the boys there, the Jamaica Club 
donated $200 toward travel expenses. 


Bids for Baskets Do you know what 


Increase a Fund an old-fashioned bas- 
ket social is? Well, 


as held recently by the Rotary Club of 
Mountain Lake, Minn., it went some- 
thing like this: First, Rotarians made 
the baskets, then their ladies stocked 
them with good things to eat. The bas- 
kets were auctioned, with the ladies do- 
ing all the bidding—with the average 
bid about $9. When the final bid had 
been called, the net proceeds amounted 
to $175. It was donated to the Rotary 
Foundation to help support its program 
of Fellowships for advanced study 
abroad. Did the basket makers and bid- 
ders have fun? “As much fun as a 


The fight against polio is strengthened 
in Van Wert, Ohio, as Henry C. Prior 
(left), Rotary Club Secretary, presents 
a check for $1,720 to R. P. Rauch, local 
polio-chapter head. Club treasury gave 
$250, balance was donated by Rotarians. 


group of high-schoo! students,” said a 

spokesman. 

Those Were the _—i‘i[t’s fun to reminisce 

Good Old Days’ once in a while about 
the old days, and 


that’s what Rotarians of CaLcary, ALTA., 
Canapba, did at a meeting not long ago. 
Some 20 CALGARy-born members dressed 
in garb that harked back to the turn of 
the century, and a guest speaker re- 
called the early days of the city and 
refreshed memories with stories about 
seme “old-timers.” Even the bill of fare 
smacked of old times. It was stew 
dipped from kettles with huge ladles. 


Past Presidents A bow to their lead- 
Have Their ‘Day’ ers of former years 
was taken recently 

by three Rotary Clubs that set aside a 
special “Day” for their Past Presidents. 
In BeLort, Wis., the Rotary, Club still 
counts among its members ib of the 32 
men who have held the office of Presi- 
dent, one of them being the Club’s only 
remaining charter member. At the meet- 
ing held in their honor, each of those 
present was introduced and the high 
lights of each administration reviewed. 
Rounding out 30 years of service is 

the Rotary Club of Et Centro, CaALir., 
and to all its living Past Presidents went 
an invitation to attend their “Day.” Of 
the number who no longer live in the 
community, five returned to ki Crenrro 
to be present with those who are still 
active in the Club. At its second 
“Past Presidents Day,” the Rotary Club 
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Members of this corps de ballet are also members of the Rotary Club of Scarborough, 
England. They are shown in approved ballet stance as they entertain some 1,000 Brit- 
ish Rotarians and guests at a District-wide meeting hosted by the Scarborough Club. 
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Flood’s Wake 


As THE FURY of the recent 
North Sea storm subsided, the 
monumental task of caring for 
nearly one million victims in the 
stricken areas along the coasts of 
England and the Low Countries 
From all over the world 
came Offers of help. As press time 
neared for this issue, reports be- 
gan to reach the Central Office in 
Chicago of Rotary plans to aid the 


began. 


deluged 

Gathering momentum in _ Dis- 
trict 270 (part of New Jersey) was 
a District-wide relief plan for 
sending money and _ clothing. 
Many Clubs in the District had 
already cabled funds to Clubs in 
The Netherlands. District 32 (part 
of Australia) also was gearing it- 
self to a relief program rapidly 
being organized. 

From Thomas H. Cashmore, of 
Wakefield, England, a Director of 
Rotary International, came an 
eyewitness report of how British 
Clubs immediately began rescue 
work. “From the moment the 
disaster occurred, Rotarians from 
the neighboring Clubs were in the 
front lines and doing wonderful 
things. Some were at it incessant- 
ly for 36 hours.” 

Other early reports indicated 
that cash donations for relief were 
sent by the Rotary Clubs of Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla.; Atchison, Kans.; 
Braga, Portugal; Bainbridge, Ga. 











of WILMINGTON, CALIF., paid tribute to 17 
of its former leaders, four of whom gave 
talks on different aspects of Rotary. 


‘Old-Timers’ Have Though not called a 
Their ‘Day’ Too! “Day” such as the 

one noted above, a 
special occasion was celebrated by the 
Rotary Club of JEFFERSON, Mo., for its 
elder members. It was an “Old-Timers 
Meeting” and honored were al! members 
aged 70 or over. At the speaker’s table 
sat the 12 who had reached threescore 
and ten, one of whom was President of 
the Club three decades ago. Each “old- 
timer” spoke about his membership. 


In Australia, where 
there are more than 
200 Clubs and some 
8,400 Rotarians, Rotary activities are nu- 
merous and diverse in the four fields of 
service. For example, the Rotary Clubs 
of DENILIQUIN and MELBOURNE recently 
coéperated in transporting a young polio 
victim from DENILIQUIN to a convalescent 
home. The girl, with a mobile bed and 
special chair, had to pass through MEL- 
BOURNE en route to the home, and MEL- 
BOURNE Rotarians, at the request of the 
DENILIQUIN Club, made all the necessary 
arrangements for her. . As a means 
of promoting friendly ties between Aus- 
tralians and the people of other nations, 


News Notes on 
‘Down Under’ 
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On front, back, top, and sides of this Chamber of Commerce building in Salida, Colo., 
swarm Rotarians busily painting it. Members who didn’t paint donated cash to 
meet expenses. The club offered a prize to citizens for guessing how long the paint 
job would take. Salida Rotarians predicted about three hours; it took them four 


the Rotary Club of RockKDALE corre- 
sponds frequently with Clubs in far- 
away lands. Recent letters have been 
exchanged with Clubs in Lonpon, ENG- 
LAND; WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND; Rosario, 
UruGcuay; and Hiwo, Hawat.... To 
help meet the costs of caring for crip- 
pled children, the Rotary Clubs of 
HornsBy and MARRICKVILLE recently pre- 
sented checks to local agencies engaged 
in that work. The Hornssy Club do- 
nated £1,269 to an orthopedic hospital, 
the MARRICKVILLE Club £1,137 to a crip- 
pled-children association. 


Talk by 'Phone 
Rings the Bell 


Their luncheon over, 
Rotarians of WELLs- 
boro, PA., sat in their 
meeting room awaiting a scheduled talk 
on heart disease—but the speaker wasn’t 
there. He was 200 miles away in his 
Reading, Pa., medical office. But when 
it came time for the talk to begin, the 
doctor’s words were heard in the room 
after a switch had been flicked. It was a 
speech delivered over a long-distance tel- 
ephone hook-up, with an amplifier in 
the room with the audience. After he 
concluded his talk, the doctor was asked 
questions by ‘phone. 


During the Winter 
months in SHow 
Low, Ariz.,a different 
Rotarian goes to jail each week. First 
one member, then another—but only 
to keep the jailhouse fires going. It’s 
a Community Service project, and here 
are the facts: In SHow Low, high-school 
students travel to a near-by town by bus 
for their classes, and when it is cold 
outside they wait for the bus in the 
local jail. So, the jail’s fire must be 
kept going to keep the waiting pupils 
warm, and to do just that is why a dif- 
ferent Rotarian goes to jail weekly. 


Keep the Jail 
Fires Burning 


Rotary has entered 
24 more communities 
in many parts of the 
world since last month’s listing of new 
Clubs. They are (with their sponsors 
in parentheses): Kagoshima (Fukuoka 


Rotary World 
Gains 24 Clubs 


and Kumamoto), Japan; Pompéia (Ma- 
rilia), Brazil; Osaka-South (Osaka), 
Japan; Osaka-North (Osaka), Japan; 
Dorrigo (Coff’s Harbour), Australia; 
Chesley (Tara-Allenford), Canada; Mel- 
bourne, England; Saigon, Vietnam; Pe- 
saro (Ancona), Italy; Almhult (Ljung 
by), Sweden; Kirkintilloch, Scotland; 
Leme (Pirassununga), Brazil; Monteros 
(Tucuman), Argentina; Amambai (Pon- 
ta Pora), Brazil; Yamaguchi (Kokura 
and Shimonsoki), Japan; Monchen-Glad 
bach (Dusseldorf), Germany; Auranga 
bad (Hyderabad), India; Finspang 
(Norrképing), Sweden; Kirkenes (Nat 
vik), Norway; Chester (Havre), Mont.; 
Marion (Latta and Florence), S. C.; 
Burlington (Palmyra-Riverton), N. J.; 
Dayton (Cleveland), Tenn.; Rio Vista 
(Dixon and Antioch), Calif. 


April is silver-anni- 
versary month for 31 
more Rotary Clubs. 
Congratulations to them! They are: Hal- 
singborg, Sweden; Albany, Oreg.; Mon- 
treux-Vevey, Switzerland; Ralls, Tex.; 
Goshen, N. Y.; Bishopville, S. C.; Albe 
marle, N. C.; Meredith, N. H.; Parana, 
Argentina; Ferriday, La.; Amite, La.; 
Grenoble, France; Emmetsburg, lowa; 
Beaufort, N. C.; Littlestown, Pa.; West 
Hollywood, Calif.; Roseboro, N. C.; 
Batesburg-Leesville, S. C.; Benoni, South 
Africa; Fairview, Okla.; Beverley, Eng- 
land; Bel Air, Md.; Frackville, Pa.; Sauk 
Centre, Minn.; Cuernavaca, Mexico; 
Princess Anne, Md.; Marion, Va.; Sey 
mour, Conn.; Hollis, Okla.; Ilford, Eng- 
land; La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 

When the Rotary Club of Brappock, 
Pa., celebrated its silver-anniversary re 
cently, it honored six 25-year members 
who are still active in the Club, 

When the Rotary Club of Sapporo, Ja- 
PAN, recently celebrated the 20th anni- 
versary of its founding, there were pres- 
ent eight charter members who are stil! 
active in the Club. A portion of the 
program was devoted to a review of 
the Club’s history and growth by its 
eight “old-timers.” 


25th Year for 
31 More Clubs 
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‘BRISES’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Bic BAIT. That “fish that got away,” 
but didn’t—there’s a story about it from 
the Rotary Club of Innisfail, Australia, 
Here are the watery facts: While fish- 
ing recently, INNISFAIL ROTARIAN WILLIAM 
MARKWELL got a five-pounder, lost it 
when the finny fellow gave a terrific 
tug, taking along 40 yards of nylon line. 
The boat moved to another part of the 
lake. Shortly another member of the 
party came up with a 60-pound greasy 
cod. When landed, it disgorged the bait 
which had caught its eye: RoTarRIAN 
MARKWELL’s five-pound fish, complete 
with hook in mouth and 40 yards of per- 
fectly good nylon line. They’re still 
talking about the fish’s finis in Innisfail. 


That Makes Nine. The Rotary Club of 
East Ham, England, has been proud of 
its members who are justices of the 
peace—all eight of them. Eight, that is, 
until recently. Dr. OLttver THOMAS now 
makes it nine, for he has been made a 
justice of the peace for the County Bor- 
ough of East Ham. 

Carfare. A convertible whose 
top has been crushed by Winter snows 
should, when stolen, be easily identified. 
But the Law could not come up with 
such a car when WILLIAM CONNERS, 
Tahoe City, Calif., Rotarian, announced 
its theft. But this item of was 
more or less sidetracked during a Club 
meeting, for the Tahoe City Rotary 
Club’s President announced that funds 
were still shy for Club projects. A car 


coupe 


news 


Rotary’s Board of Directors at its Chicago meeting in January. 
Reading clockwise from front center: Directors Lamar A. Gidden, 
Thomas H. Cashmore, P. Hicks Cadle; Second Vice-President Ro- 
dolfo Almeida Pintos; First Vice-President Pierre Y vert; President 
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donated by a citizen, the President 
pointed out, would be sold at 25 cents 
a. chance, to make up the deficit. Ro- 
TARIAN CONNERS Said he’d take a chance, 
for didn’t he need a car? The lucky 
number was drawn, and, as chance 
would have it, car-less ROTARIAN CONNERS 
won. Viewing it in a dimly lighted yard, 
he opined it was a good car for a quarter. 
But his “opining” led to a Club fine of 
$3.50 for not recognizing his old car. Its 
shingle roof, put there by his fellows, 
was expected to withstand Winter 
snows, had cost $3.50. But it wasn’t 
all luck that brought Rotarian Conners 
the winning ticket. Rather, it was done 
by a switch of hats containing the 
“lucky” number. 


Invocator. Except in an emergency, no 
clergyman member is called upon for 
the invocation at meetings of the Ro- 
tary Club of Freeport, Ill., and has 
not been for a number of years. Some 
business or professional member is 
tipped off in advance that he will be 
called on—and very few refuse the 


Three Kelly generations (J. M., GC. 
A., R. M.), ali active members of 
the Rotary Club of Longview, T ex. 


request. Results, says a Club spokesman, 
have been “very gratifying.” 


Rotarian Authors. From the press re- 
cently came a book titled What 
ry Means (Macoy Publishing 


Vason- 
and 


Married for 60 years: Rotarian and 
Mrs. H. F. Clayson, of Nottingham, 
England. He is a past service member. 


Masonic Supply Co., $2.50), by Wm. E. 
HAMMOND, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Walker, Minn. . .. Likewise recently 
released is Freedom Is Ourselves (Uni- 
versity of Delaware Press, Newark, 
Del., $2). It was written by WILLIAM O. 
PENROSE, dean of the Schoo! of Education 
of the University of Delaware. DEAN 
PENROSE is a member o:¢ the Rotary Club 
of Newark, Del. 


Hand for Service. Though Haroip Rus- 
SELL lost both hands in World War II, 
he has proved time and again that 
handicaps cannot stop a determined 
man. He played in the Hollywood film 
Best Years of Our Lives and won an 
Academy Award for his performance. 
Since then he has made a mark in pub- 
lic relations. Lately HArRoLp RUSSELL has 
turned his hands toward service by ac- 
cepting membership in the Rotary Club 
of Natick, Mass 


Prodder. The next time conversation 
lags, why not prod it by talking about 
cheilognathourostaphyloschisis? Or per- 
haps that would end it for good. Any- 
way, the long word means cleft-palate 
condition. Dental surgeons use it and, 
broken down into its elements, it says: 


Photo: Kaufmann-Fatbry 


H. J. Brunnier; Third Vice-President Claude W. Woodward; Sec- 
retary George R. Means; Directors Percy W. Turner, Tomotake 
Teshima, Stanley Spurling, Frank E. Spain, Clifford A. Randall, Hal- 
sey B. Knapp, Aage E. Jensen. (For Board decisions see page 47.) 
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ip, jaw, hard palate, soft palate, cleft— 
so reports Dr, NOEL PEVERILL, a Foots- 
cray, Australia, Rotarian who is study- 
ing at a university not far from this 
Magazine’s workroom. He stopped in 
one day and, noting an article on cleft 
palates in process on one of our desks, 
started talking about cheilognathouro- 
staphyloschisis. Your scribe did not 
interrupt 


Rotarians Honored. Greorce H. WILLIAM- 
on, of Chicago, IIl., is the current presi- 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation . ALBERT Dippe., of Wilshire 
(Los Angeles), Calif., has been named 
president of the Los Angeles Realty 
Board Morton McDona cp, of Deland, 
Fla., a Past District Governor of Rotary 
International, has been elected chairman 
of the abstracters section of the Ameri- 
can Title Association. To the vice-presi- 
dency of the same Association has been 
1amed Grorce E. Harpert, of Sycamore, 
ll. THOMAS E. Es- 

LING was named the 

‘*‘most distinguished 

citizen of Oxnard, 

Calif., in 1952” by a 

citizens’ committee. ... 


JOHN R. DETHMERs, hon- 


orary Holland, Mich., 

Rotarian, has been 

named Chief Justice of 

the Supreme Court of 

Esling Michigan CLAUDE 

O. PAGELs, of Harvard, 

Ill, has been elected president of the 
new Harvard Community Memorial 
Hospital District. HAROLD LIEBICH 
and Rosert G. SUETTINGER were honored 
by their fellow Rotarians at a recent 


meeting. Their firms have been in busi- | 


ness in Two Rivers, Wis., for more than 


100 veat 


Aider. Designed to aid in charitable, 
scientific, religious, and educational ac- 
tivity throughout the U.S.A., the Hamil- 
ton Memorial Foundation has been set 
up in Two Rivers, Wi Heading its 
governing board is RoTARIAN EpWarp P. 
HAMILTON, whose firm established the 
foundation. With him directing its af- 
fairs are three other Two Rivers Rotar- 
ians. Scholarships will be awarded for 
undergraduate study at colleges and 
universities in Wisconsin 


Weekly Versifier. Though others may 
write bits of verse to honor their fel- 
lows’ birthdays and anniversaries, LEE E. 


Rotarians all—-and all from the family 
of Past District Governor J. Boone 
liken (third from right), of Florence, 
S.C. With him (left to right) are: Son- 
in-Law David H. McLeod, District 282 
Governor; Son J. D. Aiken: Son-in-Law 
P. S. Knox, of Thomson, Ga.; Son J. 
B. Aiken, Jr.; and Son O. S. Aiken. 
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“We've reduced our 


-hours 
scrubbing time from 70 0 7 man hou 


... and our floors hav 


1"’ 
e never before been so clean 


— Saye Foreman of 


BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 





Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser **7** 


THEYRE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here’s why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and 
damp-dries the floor—all in one operation! Job- fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, 
Setol Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing . . . emulsifies grimy oil and grease 
instantaneously for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s power- 
ful vac. Moreover, Setol retains its strength longer than average 
alkaline cleansers. This, too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves 
on materials ... and cuts operating time of the machine, which in 
turn reduces labor costs. 


The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 26-inch brush spread, and is 
capable of cleaning up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes sizes 
for small, vast, and intermediate operations (available on lease or 
purchase plan) ... also a full line of fast-acting cleansers. In fact, 


Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4704 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines 


| FINNELL 





Boy! did we 


when you need money in a 

hurry, it’s 
away, by Western Union. Tele- 
graphic Money Orders are the 
swiftest, safest way to get or send 
money. 


only minutes 


Whenever you're traveling, you 
can relax when funds run low— 
because it’s so quick and easy to 
get “money from home” by 
Telegram—anywhere, any time 
through any nearby Western 
Union office. 


Gift Money Orders 


Such a thoughtful, 
personal gift, for 
every special 
occasion. Your Gift 
Money Order is de- 
livered in a special 
envelope with your 
message printed 
on a beautifully 
decorated blank. 
Everybody 
oppreciates a Gift 
Money Order by 
Western Union. 


WESTERN UNION 


| 
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Roeper, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., puts his poetic 
bent on a weekly basis, writing his lines 
to point up the activity of a Program 
Chairman, the President, any man 
or event that was outstanding during 
the week.” Example: 
4h, we're not fibbin’ 
When we say Hibben 
Can sure introduce a quest. 
With strict coherence 
A fine appearence 
His greetings are the friendliest 


“or 


Add: Congressmen. To the list of Ro- 
tarians in the Senate of the United States 
(see page 48 of THe RoTarian for March) 
add Mike Monroney, honorary, formerly 
an active, member of the Rotary Club of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Irvinc M. 
Ives, honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Norwich, N. Y. And to the group 
of Rotarians in the House of Representa 
tives, add CHARLES B, HOEVEN, an honor- 
ary member of the Rotary Club of Alton, 
Iowa, and Ep. EpMoONSON, an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Muskogee, 
Okla. (Errata; Last month a staffman’s 
pencil slipped in the totalling of the 
number of Rotarians in the Congress of 
the U.S.A. With the four men named 
above, the correct figures are as follows: 
Of the 96 United States Senators, 35 are 
Rotarians, or 36 percent. Of the 435 
members of the House of Representa- 


{4 monument to service is dedicated in 
South Glens Falls, N. Y. (See item.) 


> 


tives, 57 are Rotarians, or 13 
Of the 531 members of the 83d Congress, 
92 are Rotarians, or 17 percent. Twelve 
members of Congress are women, one 
Senate, 11 in the House.] 


perceat. 


in the 


Rotarian Governors. A press-time check- 
up shows that 15 gubernatorial! chairs in 
States and Territories of the U.S.A. are 
held by Rotarians. Their names (“A” 
signifies active member; “H,” honorary; 
“FA, active): 

California: EARL WARREN 
mento} 

Colorado: DANIEL THoRNTON (A, Gunni- 
H, Denver). 
JOHN 


former 


(H, Sacra 


son; 


Connecticut: Davis Lopce (H, 
Hartford). 

Florida; DAN McCarrny (H, Fort Pierce, 
Tallahassee). 

Kentucky: LAWRENCE WETHERBY 


Frankfort, Louisville). 


(H, 


In Scotland as the President's District 
Conference representative, Pierre 
Yvert, of France, Rotary’s First Vice- 
President, does as Scots do: attires 
himself in a kilt. With him, Conference 
bound, is kilt-clad Marcus K. Milne, of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, Rotary Interna- 
tional Representative of District 1. 


Maine: Burton M 
Marvland: THEoporE R. 
(H, Annapolis). 
Minnesota: C. ELMER 
Brainerd, St. Paul; FA, 
Nevada: CHARLES H. RUSSELL 
son City) 
Ne York: 
Pawling). 
North Dakota: C. 
(H, Bismarck) 
Orezgon: PAvt 


Cross (A, Augusta). 
McKELpIn, JR 
ANDERSON (H, 
Brainerd) 

(H, Car- 
(H 


THOMAS E. DEWEY 


NORMAN BRUNSDALI 


PATTERSON (A, Hill 
boro). 
Utah: J 
City) 
Alaska: ERNEST GRUENING (H, Juneau). 
OREN E. LonG (H, Honolulu). 


BRACKEN Lee (H, Salt Lake 


Hawaii: 


Appreciation, P. AURILIO, a tailor, is : 
member of the Rotary Club of South 
Glens Falls, N. Y. Over the years he has 
what expression of the Rotary 
mean. In apprecia 
tion he has presented to his community 
a granite monument (see photo), with 
a red-maple tree to mark it. 


seen 


ideal of service can 


As usual, Russell Tims, of lronton, 
VMo., goes to Rotary—on wheels, and 
has been doing so for over 23 years. 
Here five fellow Rotarians help him 
along. He never misses a meeting 

unless it is inaccessible to his chair. 
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Samaritan of the Sea 


[Continued from page 


late King Gustav V of Sweden, while 
King Haakon of Norway made him a 
commander of the Order of St. Olaf. 

But it was during the anxious years of 
World War II that the name of Sigfrid 
Ericson gained global fame. When the 
Nazi armies invaded Denmark and Nor- 
way in 1940, they threw a blockade 
across the Western sea approaches to 
Sweden. But some 800,000 tons of Swed- 
ish merchant shipping remained outside 
the blockade. The Gripsholm was one 
of those ships. 

Because Sweden was technically a 
neutral, the problem of what to do with 
this shipping tonnage was solved by 
chartering a number of Swedish ships to 
the U. S. Government. So it was during 
those tense days when the sea lanes of 
the world were filled with death, that 
the Gripsholm—painted white and bear- 
ing large Swedish flags—became for the 
years 1942 to 1946 the famed exchange 
ship for 11 relief voyages. The words 
Diplomat Sverige were painted in letters 
1) feet high along her hull 

The Gripsholm’s first voyage took 
1,500 Japanese envoys and their fami- 
lies to Laurenco Marques in Portuguese 
East Africa. In her hold she carried 
318 tons of food, medicine, and clothes 
from the American Red Cross to U. S 
nationals still held as prisoners. On the 
return trip, 1,500 of these people, includ 
ing former U. S. Ambassador to Japan 
Joseph C. Grew, were repatriated on the 
Gripsholm Welcoming them back to 
freedom was a magnificent spread of 
food—a typically Swedish smorgasbord 
“Many of the Americans,” Captain Eric- 
son recalls, “were laughing that day for 
the first time ‘n many months.” There 
was not a dull moment on the whole 
voyage Everybody, after waterless 
months, seemed to want to wash clothes, 
and the washing machines were going 
around the clock , 

A number of times during World War 
II, Captain Ericson was interviewed 
over radio networks to describe his dan- 
gerous assignment. Frequently his ship 
was stopped by submarine commanders 
of both sides, but always he was allowed 
to proceed. In spite of mine fields and 
air raids, the Gripsholm suffered not one 
mishap 

In 1946, after 143,570 miles of mercy 
missions, the then Secretary of State 
of the U. S., James F. Byrnes, gave the 
ship a warm official commendation on 
behalf of his country. The Gripsholm, 
said Secretary Byrnes, had “anchored 
herself securely in the pages of the his 
tory of humanity.” Still on the bridge 
of his famed ship, and piloting her on to 
greater service, is the Rotarian fron 
Majorna, Sweden, Sigfrid Ericson. 
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to Italy. 
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Same afternoon - in a 
“Gelateria” in Rome, 
“...Thanks for 
recommending KLM. 
The trip was 


simply delightful.” 


RECOMMENDATION 


that nine out of ten 
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Service Emblems 
for those who deserve 


the 


Original.designs — finest quality 


write for complete information 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


12 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 1 til 
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EUROPEAN CONVENTION! 








RENT A CAR 


from 


DFREY 
AVIS 


Evrope’s Largest Car Rental 
Operators 


“‘{PaRIS 


Self-drive 
Renault 
“Fregate” 
and 

. Citroen 

Chauffeur-driven elias 

7 ECCLESTON ST., LONDON 5S.W.1 
Cables: Quickmilez ndor 

38 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS 8e 
Cabies: Qu , 


New 
British Cars 
Self-drive 
and 
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For information write 
W. A. Logan, Suite 1515 
50 Rockefeller Piaza 
New York 20, New York, US.A 





Let’s Learn 


FRE 


LESSON 
NO. 3 


Vewes starting with an edge when 
it comes to French words used in res- 
taurants. And even if you know not a 
syllable when you attend Rotary’s Paris 
Convention in May, you certainly won't 
starve. Still, words like saute and au 
gratin you know from scanning many a 
menu 
around a hotel: it takes no dictionary to 
see that chambre means 


The same goes for words used 


“room” and let- 
tres are “letters.” 

So here, in French Lesson No. 3, we 
have a collection of phrases useful for 
food and lodging. 
Is breakfast ready? 

Le déjeuner est-il prét? 


Luh dayzhoonay eh teel pray? 


Do you drink tea or coffee? 
Prenez-vous du thé ou du café? 


Prenay-voo dee tay oo dee cahfay? 


Coffee with milk—coffee without milk. 
Du café au lait—du café noir. 

Dee cahfay oh lay—dee cahfay nwahr. 
Will you take an egg? 

Voulez-vous un oeuf? 


Voolayvooz un nuhf? 


What time is dinner? 
A quelle heure dinez-vous? 


Ah kell err deenay-voo? 


What is the price of the dinner? 
Combien le diner? 


Cumb’yen luh deenay? 


Reserve this table for me. 
Réservez cette table-ci pour moi 


Rehzehrvay sett tahbl’see poor mwah. 


Give me the menu. 
Donnez-moi la carte du jour. 


Donneh-mwah la cart dee zhoor. 


We are in a hurry 
Nous sommes pressés. 


Noo sum pressay. 


Waiter, the bill. 
Garcon, laddition. 


Gahrsohn, lahdeesyohn. 


Where is the elevator? 
Ou est Vascenseur? 


Oo eh l'ahssahnserr? 


a _— 
. . ee em a ty a 


Give me the key to my room. 
Donnez-moi la cle{ de ma chambre. 


Donneh-mwah la kleh duh mah shahmbr’. 


Can I have a warm bath? 
Puis-je avoir un bain chaud? 


Pweezh ahvwahr un bann shoh? 


The bathroom is on this floor 
Le bain est sur cet étage. 


Luh bann eh seer sett aitahzh. 


At the end of the corridor. 
fu bout du corridor 


Oh boo dee correedor. 


Bring me— 
A pportez-moi— 


Ahpohrteh-mwah— 


My letters 
Mes lettres. 
Meh lettr’. 


Some warm water, 
De Veau chaude. 
Duh loh shohd. 


Another blanket 
Une autre couverture. 


Een ohtr’ koovairteer. 


My bill, please. 
La note, s'il vous plait. 


Lah nott, seel voo plai. 


There is a mistake in my bill. 
Il y a une erreur dans le compte. 


Eel ee ah een airrerr dahn I'cont. 


Take my baggage down. 
Faites descendre mes bagages. 
Fett daisahndr’ mai bahgazh. 
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Reporting: 
Board Action 


W ITH all its 14 members from eight 


different lands present, the Board of 
Directors of Rotary Internationa! for 
1952-53 met in mid-January to consider 
a long agenda of administrative prob- 
ems and proposals. Among decisions 
it reached were the following: 

Nominated for election as Directors 
of Rotary International for one year 
(1953-54) Rotarians Yves Glotin, of Bor- 
deaux, France, and Horacio Navarrete, 
of Havana, Cuba; and for two years 
(1953-55) Rotarians N. C. Laharry, of 
Calcutta, India, and Gian Paolo Lang, 
of Leghorn, Italy. 

Noted with approval the actions of 
the Rotary International Headquarters 
Committee, agreed that building plans 
ubmitted are satisfactory, authorized 
final plans and specifications being made 
available and bids called for, and author- 
ized the President to award the contract 
and to include cost figures in his report 
to the 1953 Convention 

Made certain modifications in _ pro- 
cedures for selecting candidates for 
Rotary Foundation Fellowship awards. 

Elected Rotarian J. E. Parry, of 
Bournemouth, Engiand, to serve as Ro- 
tary International Representative of 
District 11, and Rotarian R. F. Rutsch, 
of Bern, Switzerland, to serve as Gover- 
nor of District 86 for the remainder of 
the Rotary year. 

Encouraged Governors of adjacent 
Districts to form small Intercountry 
Committees where such Committees do 
not already exist, it being understood 
that such Committees shall function 
without financial support from Rotary 
International. 

tegrouped the Clubs in present Dis- 
trict 79 (Norway) into two Districts, 78 
and 79, effective July 1, 1953. 

Expressed appreciation of the inter- 
est of Rotarians in many parts of Eu- 
rope to extend hospitality to those at- 
tending the 1953 (Paris) Convention and 
offered no objection to Governors of 
Districts concerned and officers of Ro- 
tary Clubs interested being kept fully 
informed of tour plans, and to notices 
of available hospitality being brought to 
the attention of visiting Rotarians. 

Discontinued use of the term “Dele- 
gates’ Convention” and agreed that a 
statement shall be issued concerning lim- 
itation of attendance when Conventions 
are held in cities where accommodations 
are not available for all who desire to 
attend. 

Established a $10 registration fee 
(United States or Canadian currency) 
for the 1954 (Seattle) Convention, and 
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How to insure NEXT YEAR’S BUSINESS 
and SETVE your community 


As a businessman you see to it that every phase of your business is covered by 
adequate insurance. But—do you protect your investment in today’s customers 
by insuring their patronage next year? 


How can this be done? With Osborne Friendly Advertising 


this WAY: Osborne’s comprehensive line of civic, patriotic and Friendly Ad- 
vertising Services, from graphic arts to novelties, becomes your own exclusive 
insurance policy. 

By sponsoring public service campaigns like the Osborne Safety Service Plan 
your sales message is prominently displayed on a calendar, blotter or school 
book cover that wins for you valuable prestige and lasting identification. 

A distinguished selection of advertising specialties for desk, pocket, home and 
car use provides a permanent reminder of your business and your friendship. 

Our 65 years of advertising experience helps businessmen to convert that good 
will into customer security. The Osborne trained “Friendly Advertising” coun- 
sellor in your locality is ready to advise you. 


THE OSBORNE COMPANY, Clifion, New Jersey 
Serving American Business for 65 years 


— 
a ; . ‘ i 
— joe * POCKET e = 
S) SECRETARY =. . 


MECHANICAL LEATHER 
PENCIL KEY CASE “DAILY DATE'’ DESK CALENDARS 


BASEBALL ----MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE GIFT BOOK! 
1953 
The Osborne Company, Dept. R-453, Clifton, N. J. 


Send me, free, valuable Baseball Bonanza Book crammed with face, records, 
major league schedules. Sixteen pages with a wealth of informauon tor you 
and your family. 

Pin coupon to your business lewerhead 


NAME 


ADDRESS — 











ROUTE TO 


PARIS: 


For your convention trip enjoy the 
luxury of Swissair’s Slumberette* 
with thirty-two fully reclining seats 
in pressurized DC-6Bs. Your flight 
will take you to Geneva or Zurich, 
then directly to Paris ... and other 
key European cities... and return, 
at no extra cost... including liberal 
stop-over privileges .. delicious 
table d’hote meals..selected wines 
and traditional Swiss hospitality. 
WTRADEMARK 

TOURIST THRIFT FLIGHTS 
AT LOWER FARES, ALSO AVAILABLE, 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ORs 


Pat a1 ME OF NITEM ae 


SwisSaAiR 


ro cvenvwnte 


10 WEST 49TH STREET ON ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
WEW YORK 20, N.Y. Plore 7-4433 


, 
The Perfect Send-off!” 
MAX odbc ows | 
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of 


facil 


a procedure to govern assignment 


hotel accommodations since hotel} 


ities may not be sufficient to accommo- 
who wish to attend. 

all District 
CENAEM Region to participate actively 
the youth-exchange 
mended by the Board at its meeting in 
1952 


Admitted to membership in 


date all 


Urged Governors in 


in plan recom 
January, 
Rotary 
International the Rotary Club of Saigon, 
Vietnam. 

Agreed that adherence to the classi- 


Second Fiddle 


[Continued from page 27] 


Jim Becker, he said, “Come on, Jim, and 
us.” 
slid 


beat the ivories for 
Meekly 


piano, and did the trick. 


over to the 
Mark 


none of that dy- 


Jim arose, 
you, he 
didn't do it very well 
namic leadership one likes on such an 
But he 


did it creditably 


occasion filled in the gap and 
“I didn’t know he played,” Boyle said 
to me later 
“How did you dare to call on him?” | 
queried 
Just 
greatest second fiddle you ever 


habit. He’s a funny little cuss 


The saw 
Never refuses to do anything as well as 
him for a job 


the 


he can, You never name 


lacks on- 
But get 
and he’s the boy who can help you out 
But,” he 


really 


because somehow he per 


ality to put it over. into a jam 


added with a chuckle, “I didn't 


suppose that he could play the 
piano.” 

the whole 
had 


sort of man 


In another month I knew 


80 members of the Club, and met 


Jim Becker. He wasn't the 


I could warm up to and I could never 


have dreamed of going on a fishing trip 


with him—but one day I, too, needed 


him. I had promised to assist in caring 


for an orphan party we were giving at 
Christmas time, but the coming of rela- 
All the 


ful at 


Ro 
this 
various Club 
I thought 


tives had left me in a hole 
tarians who had been succes 
of 


Committee 


sort activity were on 
and hard at work 
of Jim Becker. 

“Sure,” he popped back at me when I 
asked him to be my substitute, “I'll do 
the best that 

And he did 
it was passable. At least there wa 
body the Later | 


ashamed to learn that he had given up 


I can.” 

It was none too good, but 
sore 
was a bit 


on job. 


an important engagement of his own to 
help me out. 


In a strange way I was learning to 


admire this odd fish. He was too good 
to be One day our speaker disap- 
pointed us and we were stranded, The 


President tried to carry off the situation 


true 


of 
essential and reaffirmed the procedure 


fication principle membership is 


under which classifications are estab- 


lished on the basis of separate, distinct, 
and independent services to the public 
instead of classifying them according to 
thelr activities or 


individual positions 


within their respective concerns or 
establishments 

(For the complete text of a Board de- 
cision relating to the Council on Legis- 
lation tOTARIAN for 


March, 


see page 29 of THE 


1953. Eps.) 


with forced hilarity and he wasn’t suc- 


ceeding very well. At last he suddenly 
announced: 

“Now comes the treat of the day. Jim 
Becker will tell us something about his 
business.” 

I was disgusted. It was a practical 
joke that didn’t seem much like Rotary 
to me 

He had flushed to the 
I think he realized that 
butt of 


Then suddenly he braced himself, walked 


I looked at Jim. 
roots of his hair. 
he was being made a ridicule. 
quietly to the speaker's table, and began 
to talk. Jim’s business hardly had much 
He 


ing-machine company 


was agent for a sew- 
But he told 
the 
had displaced the individual tradesman, 


romance 1n It. 
us, 
in simple language, how machine 
had relieved the unceasing task of wom- 
ankind, and had multiplied the product, 
I recall one thing in particular that he 
said 

“You must remember that machinery 
to hide, even to destroy, the indi- 
of So the critics 


But really 


tend 


viduality the worker 


say it is there, covered over 
by the service he mechanically is render- 
ing to you and the world.” 

much as though he were talk- 
What kind of a heart 


did the unpretentious personality of Jim 


It wa 
ing about himself 


Becker cover’ 


At the not a remark- 


. 


a 
1}) 
6) 


end of his talk, 


“You are through, Pooley! One thing 
we must have here is a clock watcher!” 
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able one, but a good substitute under try- 
ing circumstances, the President made 
uch amends as he could for his lame 
attempt at humor. Immediately after 
the meeting I sought Becker and con- 
gratulated him. His face lighted up with 
tude. 
t a bit of Rotary,” he said. “We 
to fill in when we're needed and 
med to be in trouble.” 
1 following months Jim went on fill- 
in wherever he was needed. The Fel- 
hip Committee was late. It was 
“Jim, will you help out here?” And he 
did. Or there was a noise in the alley 
behind the dining room. Jim would al- 
ways go down and stop it. There were 
resolutions to be drawn. If our news- 
paper representative was not around to 
formulate them, Jim would do. He was 
alwa stepping into breaches, rarely 
doing very well, but getting away with 
it so as to save the situation. 
But to my mind the crowning success 


PPI III IIIA AA AAAAAASI AAA A IN 


ONLY aim to do your 
duty, and mankind will give 
you credit where you fail. 

Thomas Jefferson 


FAIA III IAAI AIA AA AAAS AA AKIN 


of Jim’s Rotary career was his campaign 
to build a mess hall for our local Boy 
Scout camp. Each of the service organ- 
izations was called upon to help in con- 
structing and equipping the camp and 
to Rotary fell the largest job. 

The Directors accepted the responsi- 
bility with alacrity, only to discover an 
obstacle which they had not anticipated. 
The town had been through a series of 
drives and was weary of raising money. 
No one of the Club's leaders would un- 
dertake the task. The excuses were rea- 
onably convincing, but most of us felt 
that they were only excuses, not rea- 
on One day i met the President on 

treet 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

ed. 
back on our famous second fid- 
die,” he announced with a sour smile. 
“I couldn't get anyone to take it on and 
I knew we couldn't afford to welsh. So 
I asked Jim Becker and he said that he’d 
try it.” 

“You think he can get away with it?” 
I questioned. 

“No, of course not We're all tired of 
giving. But Jim will make a good ges- 
ture and by the time he fails perhaps I 
can get someone to mop up and put it 
across.” 

But Jim didn’t fail. He made an amaz- 
ing success. At the next Rotary meeting 
he made a halting speech hardly heard 
in the corners of the room, but he 


launched his campaign at once. Then he | 
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ATTENTION 


All Program Chairmen! 


Now available for Educational and 
Social Groups in Your Hometown 


Today community groups all over America can see and 
hear the story of one of America’s most fascinating industries — 
the oil industry — without cost or obligatien! 

America’s oilmen have now established 14 special offices across 
the country just to provide local community groups like yours with 
entertaining movies and speakers about the oil industry and the 
important part it plays in all our lives. 

If you are a program chairman or are organizing a group meeting, 
these wonderful movies and the services of fine speakers are yours 
for the asking. Here’s all you do: Simply phone or write to the 
office nearest you. The District Oil Information Committee rep- 
resentative there will be glad to fill your needs. 

And if you have no present program scheduled but wish to have 
detailed information about available movies and speakers, just tear 
out this ad and mail it with your name, organization and address 


to the nearest office listed below: 


Oil Industry Information Commitree 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 


New England District, O1NC 
100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


New York-New Jersey District, ONC 
Room 2206, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


Middle Atlantic District, ONC 
1322 Broad— Locust Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Southeastern District, O1IC 
801 Healy Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Kentucky-Ohio-Tennessee District, O1IC 
506 Schmidt Building 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Great Lakes District, ONC 

Room 2123, 135 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Missouri-lowa-Nebraska District, O1C 
466 Board of Trade Building 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Minnesota-Dakotas District, OC 
1105 Rand Tower 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Gulf-Southwest District, ONC 
1915 Live Oak Street 
Dallas 4, Texas — or 


Whitney National Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana — or — 


516 East Capitol Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Kansas-Oklahoma District, O1C 
800 Oil Capital Building 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 


Rocky Mountain District, ONC 
626 Patterson Building 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Western Oil and Gus Association 
510 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 





First in the Field 


Portable Aluminum 
Irrigation Systems 








PORTABLE 


One man can easily handle 20-40 foot 
sections of pipe...can move and re- 
couple 660 feet in from 16 to 20 minutes. 


Think of the big saving in labor costs! 


FLEXIBLE 


Lines conform with the contours of your 
fields...no need for expensive land 
leveling operations. No lost land—irri- 
gate and use every acre! 


QUICK EASY COUPLING 
Even from carrying position! Ruggedly 
constructed Racebilt LINKLOK cou- 
pling, guaranteed for the life of the 
purchaser! 
For more information consult one 
of these jobbers for the name of 
the RACEBILT dealer nearest you 
Ace Farm Tool & Irrigation Co., Kearney, Neb. 
R.S. Armstrong & Bro. Co., Albany, Ga. 
Choctaw, Inc. Memphis, Tenn, 
G.L.F. Farm Supplies Ithaca, New York 
Graco Stockton, Calif. 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver, Portland 14, Oregon 
Noland Co., Inc. Atlanta, Ga. 
Peerless Supply Co., Inc., Shreveport, La. 
Plumbers Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Southern Pipe & Supply Co., Orlando, Florida 
Shirley-Onstad, Inc., Fargo, North Dakota 
Henry R. Jahn & Sons, Inc., (Export) 
7 Water St., New York, N.Y. 
The George E. Failing Supply Co., 
R. W. Lappin, 
Or write direct to: 


Race%s Kace., 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


Enid, Okla. 
Salina, Kans. 
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“started his work. Setting aside all eve- 
ning engagements for three weeks, he 
gave every minute of his free time to 
the work. after his 
strenuous effort, he actually wrote each 
Rotarian in Zuckston two extensive let- 
ters, in longhand, the first telling of the 


Tired as he was 


need and the responsibility and the sec- 
ond detailing his plan of subscription-— 
three years, with the first payment six 
To the 
ship he added every past member of the 
He fol- 
lowed the second letter with a telephone 


months ahead active member- 


Club whose name he could find. 
call 

“I know,” he said to me in the midst of 
work, “that I am 
haven't any forceful personality, no busi- 
ness ‘it’ to help me. So I do it all by 
mail and telephone. And the 
coming through.” 

It certainly was. The sum required 
was $4,500. Jim Becker finally turned in 
more than $7,000 in good pledges. And 
his own, in spite of a smal! income, was 


his no salesman. I 


money's 


one of the largest! 

The Club certainly had never appre- 
ciated Jim. He had been a member for 
eight years and had never been anything 
competent proxy when 
Some of the 


boys were awakening at last to his real 


more than a 


things were going wrong. 


worth 

But it happened that it was a little 
late 
in raising that fund. Every night he had 
sat up until the morning hours writing 
letters. At the 


He had really sacrificed a good deal 


his laborious end of it 
he was pretty tired. 

And it was in that condition he played 
second fiddle for the last time. Jack Fal 
lon’s two daughters were coming home 
from school for vacation. Jack was away 
on a business trip and the fast train did 
not stop at Zuckston. Mrs. Fallon 
compelled to drive 18 miles at midnight 
And at 


It happened that 


was 
to meet the train. 11 o’clock she 
found her car frozen! 


Jim Becker lived next door. He figured 
something was wrong when he noticed 
the Fallon garage 
the irresponsive starter repeatedly chal- 


lenged to do its stuff. 


lights in and heard 
He came over to 
see if he could help. 

“What's 
lon 


wrong?” he asked Mrs. Fal- 
She told him in real distress. 

“It’s 
and you 


miles?” he retorted 
My car is O.K 
Get every- 


“Eighteen 
nothing at all 
just go back into the house 
thing ready for the girls—hot coffee and 
lunch. I'll 
enjoy the drive over.” 

He wovu'in’t take “No” for an answer 


a light have ’em here and 


Donning his overcoat and arctics, he left 
in a few minutes for the station. 

It was a fierce night and the train was 
late. But Jim got the girls home in ap- 
ple-pie order. He was tired but happy. 
He 
the 


had followed his idea of service to 


uttermost, 


Two days later Zuckston learned that 
Jim Becker had a case of double pneu- 
monia and was critically ill. He was not 
in condition for such a tax on his con- 
More, this 
was before the days of penicillin. Jim 
asked for me and I went to see him. He 
talked with difficulty, but he had some- 


stitution, never too rugged. 


thing he insisted on saying. 

“God Almighty gives us each a part in 
His great orchestra,” Jim told me. “Mine, 
I know, was second fiddle. I've tried to 
play it without discords and I've made 
But I 


way 


a mess of some of the selections. 
And 
I’ve enjoyed the music as well as you 


never refused to play in my 
fellows who had the solo parts.” 
than they 
Jim. At Mrs. Becker’s request there was 
no music except the singing of his fa- 


Less a week later buried 


vorite hymns by the Rotary Club. They 
sung; many 
broke down. They were coming to ap- 


were not well too men 
preciate him at last. 

I left Zuckston two or three months 
later. 


or another of 


But occasionally I hear from one 
my Last 
week Charlie Bedell stopped overnight 
We talked of Jim Becker. 

They never knew what a man he was, 


old friends. 


with me 


9 


did they I suggested. 
“Never,” he replied. 
him. 
Jim’s death there was an unpleasant job 


“But his works 


follow Two or three weeks after 


to do. Our President named a Commit- 
tee of three to do it and they all began 
to duck. Suddenly Tom Boyle—you re- 
member our big bass?—got up and said: 
‘I think we ought to call a halt on this 
doing Rotary chores 


hesitancy about 


You know we have no second fiddle to 


call upon any more.’” 

r 

Pere was a moment of perfect si- 
lence and then the three men were all 
feet at They wanted to 
withdraw their declinations in 
of Jim And they 
promptly and well 


on their once. 
memory 
Becker carried on 
“* ,. he being dead yet speaketh,’” I 
quoted 
“Absolutely,” replied Charlie. 


that moment until now we've never had 


“From 


a man refuse to do anything he has been 
called upon to do. 

“And, what is more, we have put his 
picture on the wall with the photographs 
It’s just like the 
frame, 


of our Past Presidents. 
rest of size, 

same everything but title. 
‘President Zuckston Rotary Club’ with 
the dates, under the picture are his name 
and sentences ‘Second Fiddle’ and 
‘Faithful Death.’ them 
were dubious about the first line, but we 


them—same same 


Instead of 


two 
unto Some of 
thought he would have liked it there.’ 

I am not overpious myself, but I re- 
plied: 

“I think he does like it. 
that somewhere he’s playing first fiddle 


For I am sure 


now.” 
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The Art 
of the Compliment 


[Continued from page 9] 


sense, and praised his democratic way 
with strangers. 

When she came three months later to 
relaxed, 
The doc- 
tor diagnosed the situation at a glance 
compliment campaign 
“I won't need to get 
you that new job now, will I?” 

“Not at all,” she said jubilantly. “But 
I'm quitting the office for another job 
offered me.” 

Dr. Crane turned on 
“Why—what’s that?” 

She turned something shining toward 


report to Crane, she was a 


smiling, self-confident person 


“IT see the 


worked,” he said. 


her suddenly. 


him—it wasn't her eyes 

“I found the boss is really a nice guy,” 
“and ne has 
I'm going to. 


she explained happily, 


asked me to marry him. 
See my ring?” 

Anyone can get exciting diversion out 
of paying unexpected compliments, es- 
Recently I noticed 
a truck driver swiftly and smoothly, and 
with almost incredible skill, backing his 


pecially to strangers 


bulky vehicle into a narrow alley. I was 
one of a crowd impatiently waiting for 
Holding the 
hand, he 
leaned halfway out of the truck cab to 
watch the wall to his left. Just as he 
called up to him, 
wizard 


him to clear the walk 


steering gear with his right 


got opposite me, I 
“Boy, you certainly are a 
driver.” He stopped backing for a sec- 


ond, beamed a smile at me, and an- 
That's the swell- 
est thing I’ve long time. 


A word of praise for a discouraged 


swered, “Thanks, boss 


heard in a 


college boy serving as an elevater oper- 
ator in a skyscraper during the Summer 
to get funds for his education served to 
timulate him to go on with his college 
work. A compliment to a traffic officer 
for his efficiency and courtesy in han- 
dling downtown city traffic resulted in a 
hearty noonday greeting thereafter. A 
compliment to a tired, harassed hotel 
clerk for his self-control and fortitude 
in maintaining courtesy toward a fret- 
ful and demanding public resulted in 
unsought pri- 
A word of 


totally unexpected and 
ority in a room assignment! 
praise for a ragged urchin in a settle- 
ment house broke down his defiance 
and turned it into loyalty to the law and 
to the institution. 

Then there’s the sympathetic type of 
Let me illustrate. A timid, 
girl, who felt 


whenever anyone addressed her, 


compliment. 


rather moody self-con- 
scious 


joined the 


come her 


“compliment club” to over- 
handicap. She decided to 
speak to an older woman employee who 
because of her tendency to be a recluse 
“queer”; she rarely 
worker, and none 


was considered 
spoke to any othe! 
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SAM SNEAD, vu. s. 


Masters Golf Champion, 
sees the 76-inch Toro 
Professional on the 
nation’s finest golf 
courses. 


ORIGINAL “FLOATING” REEL on this 
27-inch Toro Starlawn gives a level cut 
over uneven ground. Mows a half-acre 
an hour! Dependable 2.5 h.p. four- 
cycle engine. Separate reel and traction 
controls. Riding sulky optional. 


THIS POWER-PROPELLED 21-inch Toro 
Whirlwind with fully shielded blade 
mows fine city lawns, rough country 
areas. Quick-starting 2.5 h. four- 
cycle engine. Each front wheel is driven 
by a separate roller chain. 


This giant of power mow- 
ers pays for itself in a 
single season! Does the 
work of 15 men with hand 
mowers. Eliminates 75% 
of hand trimming. And 
Toro gives you “Profes- 
sional” quality in power 
mowers of every size and 
type— America’s most 
complete line of precision 
mowing equipment. 


“SUCTION-ACTION” of the original 
rotary-blade mowers, like this 31-inch 
Toro Whirlwind, lifts low-lying grass 
and weeds up straight, clips them off 
clean. Leaf Mulcher Attachment pul- 
verizes leaves. Ideal for Spring, Fall. 











ONLY TORO gives you a world-wide 
network of service distributors and 
dealers with factory parts and factory- 
trained repair men. Look in the phone 
book classified section, or write Toro, 
Dept. R-4,\ Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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Lit us a 
HELP YOU PLAN 


yo 
RETIREMENT 
in FLORIDA 


if you are considering retirement let 
us help you, without cost or obliga- 
tion. From sunny Fiorida's famous 
Daytona Beach Recreational Area 
we will mail you a complete packet 
containing maps, pictorial folders 
ond full descriptive information 
about this healthful, invigorating 
section of Florida. Opportunities 
galore for investments in small busi- 
pan 


t “Fen 
« 
nee 


im 


nesses, rurai or suburban activities, 
coupled with a pleasant, friendly 
social life that will add years to your 
retirement happiness — Florida living 
at its best! 
Mail coupon today for complete, 
colorfully illustrated information. 


M. L. Miles, Room 124 

Chember of Commerce 

Daytona Beach 
Recreational Area, Daytona Beach, Fle. 


Please send me your Florida Retire- 
ment Packet. 


Name 
Address _ puimitinbinatnn 
City 


Daytona Beach 
RECREATIONAL AREA 
ORMOND BEACH © HOLLY WILE 
SOUTH DAYTONA @ PORT ORANGE 


State 


Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 


(urupe Bound? 
"RENT or BUY* 
EUROPEAN CAR 


Summer ! 


We pilen 


*We guarantee repurchase 
your trip 


under the famous 


World's Largest 
Specialised Organisation 


PACIFIC MOTOR SALES 


New York: 565 Fifth Ave. —MU 8-0083 

Los Angeles: 448 8. Hill St.—MA 6-6847 
Chicago: 39 8. LaSalle 8t.—AN 38-4450 
Montreal: 1010 St. Catherine W.—UN 6-8187 


addressed her voluntarily. The gir! felt 


genuinely sorry for her in her loneli 


ness, and decided to break the ice with 


a compliment; out of the corner of het 
looked Then 


y approached the elder one’s 


ye she for her chance. 


asua 


want to tell how I like your 


“Fe 


you 


hair-do,” she said smilingly. 


is very attractive.” 


The 


ment 


recipient looked up in amaze 
“That's the 


kindest word I’ve had in this office in 17 


then in gladness 
year she said. The two became good 
the the 
was broken down by a single bit of 


friend 
office 


and barrier for whole 
praise 

Most novel of all is the “back-firing 
type of compliment, in which psycholo 
gists go reversely to achieve an end 
One time a woman sought out Dr. Crane 
for advice 

“IT hate my husband,” she snapped 
“and I'm going to divorce him. I want 
to hurt him all I She 
with her story. 

“The 


Crane. 


can.” went on 


scoundrel!” sympathized Dr. 
“T’ll help you, but you must do 
exactly as I say.” She agreed 

“Start him 
ments, and when he thinks you love him 
devotedly and considers you absolutely 


showering with compli- 


indispensable to him, then start divorce 
action, That’s the way to hurt him.” 


The wife protested, shuddering at the 


[Continued from page 12] 


known as the Victory 
$5,000 tanks, 8 


Harbor, became 


Program a 


60,000 planes 
million tons of shipping by the end of 
He worked 12 to 14 hours a 


and managed to live in Washington fo! 


das 
three years without attending a single 
cocktail party. 

After the Mon 
net appealed to his countrymen: “What 


liberation of France, 
France needs above all is the moderniza 
tion of her equipment and her methods 
A five- 
year plan with Monnet as its High Com 
For the first 
in his life he was holding public 


of production.” He won his plea 
missioner was established 
time 
office in his native land. 

After five years of the Monnet 
the Marshall 
France’s national production was 50 per- 


Plan- 
greatly aided by Plan 

cent higher than before the war. Prewar 
had from 6.2 to 
17.6 to 


not 


output of steel risen 
10% 


55 million 


of coal from 
tons. But this 
Monnet knew that 


could not by herself recover either her 


million tons; 
was 
enough France 
prewar prosperity or her security. The 
great effort made by the United States 
to win the war had resulted in her for- 


prospect, but finally approved the pro- 


cedure She even chuckled on leaving. 
“That'll hurt 

Months later she 
with Dr 
fine,” she 


the 


him.” 
kept 
“It 


surely 


her appoint- 


ment Crane. has worked 


out reported 


“Good,” psychologist answered. 


the time to file for divorce.” 


“Now 


“Divorce? Never!” she asserted indig- 


nantly “IT love my husband, and he'll 


never get away from me.’ 


“Fine,” 
it that 


grinned Dr. Crane. “I planned 


way. You see, lady, if one ear- 


nestly compliments a person he dis- 


ikes, hates, the aversion will dis- 


You 
people and 
them 


even 


appear can’t say nice things to 
maintain a 
the 


eventually the aversion disappears 


grudge against 
them, and 
Ap- 


preciative words are the most powerful 


You see good in 


force on earth for goodwill.” 

Anyone can develop the art of com- 
plimenting by an unselfish desire to en- 
courage others and by steadfastly doing 
it. Any act, word, or gesture that tends 
to build up another’s morale, to increase 
his sense of personal worth, dignity, or 
usefulness, may be considered a compli- 
ment Such a compliment also brings 
as much of a glow to the giver as to 
the and it 
ance of evil of 


avoid- 
for 


receiver; 
the 
which we must give as much an account- 


adds up to 
“idle silence,” 
ing, according to Benjamin Franklin, as 
for idle, useless words. 


So They Call Him ‘Mr. Europe’ 


midable economic advance, with which 
European countries could not catch up 


unless they pooled their economic re- 


sources 


However, this pooling of Europe’s 


economic and military might was 


pos- 
sible only if France and Germany could 
If Ger- 
without 


overcome their age-old distrust 


man coal and French iron- 


which no weapons could be forged— 


were brought under one authority, war 


would be- 
the 


between France and Germany 
This 


economically 


come impossible would open 


wavy for an sound and 


militarily strong Europe 
to achieve this great end that 
the Coal 


Community. 


It was 
Monnet 


Steel 


conceived European 
and 

The aim of the Community is to cre- 
ate a single European market for coal 
and steel, and to end the monopolies and 
restrictive practices that have strangled 
the production of these basic commodi- 
ties It is the first 
the history of 


effective antitrust 


law in Europe. In nor- 
mal times the joint effort assures a duty- 
free flow of coal and steel to participat- 
ing nations. In times of shortage it can 
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prevent discrimination by allocating 
vhatever is available. In times of de- 
on it can prevent overproduction. 
he executive power of the Commu- 
nity is vested in a nine-man High Au- 
thority. Eight membe are appointed 
by common agreement of the partici- 
pating nations for a period of six years, 
e choose a ninth as President. 
The moment they take office they be- 
come members of ar independent, su- 
pranational body and can neither be 
instructed nor recalled by their respec- 
tive Government 
The High Authority has its own budg- 
et. It can levy taxes on coal and steel 
production, and it can make loans, It 
can impose fines on industries refusing 
to abide by its decision which are en- 
forceable through — the Community's 
Court of Justice, whose seven judges 
are appointed by the participating na- 


tions for a pe riod o. six yeat 


r % 

Pie High Authority is responsible 
only to the Common Assembly. This As- 
sembly is composed of 18 members each 
from France, Germany, and Italy; ten 
from Belgium and The Netherlands; 
and four from Luxemburg—all elected 
for one year by their respective parlia- 
ments. By a two-thirds vote the Com- 
mon Assembly can compel the members 
of the High Authority to resign. 

Jean Monnet often quotes his Ameri- 
can friend Dwight Morrow, who used to 
say: “There are two kinds of people in 
the world—those who want to be some- 
body and those who want to get some- 
thing done 

Monnet early made his choice. He 
would get things done 

The father of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munit can see plenty of obstacles on 

id to European federation. How- 
e is convinced that they can be 
come 

‘The most important thing in life,” he 
says, “is to have a goa! and to know that 
there is no turning bacl The Commu- 
nity is the first step toward European 
Federation. The road wili not be easy, 
but it is the only one that offers Europe 
a future, so we cannot turn back. And I 
am confident that our goal will be at- 
tained.” 


The Pay-Off 


The clock announces that we're late. 
The taxi blares outside our gate. 


Our tardiness we rue 


I scoot the whiskers off my mug. 
She gives her skirt a frantic tug. 
Her lipstick’s all askew. 


We rush the children toward the door— 
Then one sits calmly on the floor 
And says, “I've lost my shoe.” 

—PHuHIL F. CARSPECKEN, JR. 
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Why not have both 


B «G Hydro-Flo 
Heating 


with Baseboard Heating Panels 


Will your new home have large, low windows? Then be sure to install a heating system 
which will keep the area around them warm and comfortable. 

For both comfort and beauty, a B & G Hydro-Flo System with neat, inconspicuous 
baseboard heating panels offers the right answer. Every inch of your home will be 
livable space ...no cold drafts from windows... floors always warm 

B & G Hydro-Flo Heating offers all the advantages of 
modern, forced hot water heating. The system adjusts itself 
automatically to every change in the weather... modulates 
the heat supply so that indoor temperature is always 
uniform, always at the comfort level. It is exceptionally 
economical in operation, since fuel is burned only as 
required by the weather —no wasteful overheating. 


Simple, dependable equipment 


The basic units of B & G Hydro-Flo Heating are (1) the Booster 
Pump to circulate hot water through the system, (2) the Flo- 
Control Valve to prevent an over-ride in temperature and (3) the 
domestic Water Heater. These units can be installed on any hot 
water heating boiler—new or old. 


BELL & GOSSETT 


CO M PAN Y "tat Off 
Dept. CX28, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Canadian Licensee: §. A. Armstrong Ltd., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 


I'm the guy who lost his money 
And in Paris that’s not funny... 


I should've carried my cash in American Express Travelers 
Cheques — like all smart travelers do . . . there's a quick 
refund if they're lost or stolen. They're the only cheques 
instantly known and accepted everyu here! 

They're easy to get — simple to use 


Buy ‘em of any Bank you choose! 
Only 75¢ per $100 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


100% SAFE — EASIEST TO CASH 





Jacobsen 


POWER MOWERS 


bg 
21-inch cutting width 
Jacobsen 2-cycle, 1 '/2-hp. engine 


The complete line of quality 
ads laleMaclicla' mle) wa-s 
mowers for every grass- 

cutting need. See your 


folclel ici acl ae’ Adi icihicl atic) icl-la 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RAC iE WISCONSIN 


Fer detailed information, attech 
coupen to your letterhead 


Machine Co. (RITE HITE) Division 

Department 28... Clare, Michigan 
NAME 
ADORESS 
ary 

















This School Business 


Teaching—and Why I'm Quitting It 


[Continued from page 24] 


all, immature and need some imposed 
discipline will be surprised. 

Ill. “Keep the Kids Happy.” That's 
the philosophical undercurrent in many 
today. The 
should be swallowed of course, but it 


schools educational pill 
must be sugar-coated! 

Homework? Ah, no! 
be made painless, even effortless. For 


Education must 


a teacher to monopolize the students’ 
evenings with assignments means less 
time for television or movies or street 
roaming—and that makes the children 
unhappy 

Flunk a child? Certainly not! That 
might mean a feeling of frustration and 
upset the youngster’s personality. It 
would make him very, very 

So what do we do? We take 20 min- 
utes out each morning at 10 for brunch. 


unhappy. 


And an hour and a quarter for lunch. 
general 


I’ve seen four of them in one week—for 


Then we have assemblies— 
entertainment; movies—not educational] 
pictures, but the kind shown by a regu- 
lar theater; professional singers or ma- 
gicians; football or basketball rallies; 
and so on, Every Monday, in one schoo! 
where I taught, was “Club Day.” There 
were numerous clubs for interests rang- 
ing from stamp collecting to chewing- 
the-fat about politics, and regular classes 
were omitted for several periods to en- 
able the youngsters to meet with their 
favorite club and have fun. 
Meanwhile, what do the teachers do? 
To be “popular’—well, you know what 


they must do, But always there are 


some of us who, having taken our pro- 


fession seriously, are considerably less 
than pleased at the way time and money 
are squandered, 

IV. Attitude of Pupils. I do not blame 
them for it, but youngsters who have 
kindergarten 
“express yourself” and “keep 


been reared since days 
under an 
kids happy” 
fault-finders, and downright poor sports. 


Their self-government has given them 


regime are often rude, 


a heady sense of self-importance so that 
often they feel they are conferring a 
favor on parents and teachers by at- 
tending school at all. 

At heart all youngsters are fine—and 
this generation is like your own in that 
It’s not their fault that school has be- 
come an exception to observance of con- 
ventions that prevail at home, on Satur 
day jobs, or in church. Children from 


decent homes may show 


parents, may hide their boredom when 


respect to 


working at a store for a few extra 
dollars, and in church they don’t run 
yelling down the aisles and throw hymn- 


books at each other. 


Helen Cranmer 


But thanks to our current system of 
Here 
the rule is “express yourself” and have 


education, “school is different.” 
fun. Study? “Bone” a bit over hard 
Dig out some extra reading 
No, thank you! That's 
the answer—but more often than not 


problems? 


in the library? 


the “thank-you” is omitted. 
Well, 
here are some comments that I have 


I again exaggerate, you say. 


heard from youngsters told they were 
to read Shakespeare: “That crap!” “Oh, 
sake, let’s get out of here!” 
Who the hell wants to 


for God's 
“Shakespeare! 
read Shakespeare! 
V. Weak Administration. In spite of 
progressive education, student govern- 
ment, and the “keep the kids happy” phi- 
losophy, a teacher can still maintain 
his or her self-respect as an instructor 
and maintain some semblance of order 
if the schoo] has a strong administrator. 
But his hands are tied behind his back 
if the executive ignores or dismisses 
lightly the cases referred to him for dis- 
cipline. A youngster who has learned 
that the administrator does not back up 
a teacher’s authority has about as 
much respect for that teacher as has a 
reckless motorist for a cop whose traf- 
fic tickets are torn up by a judge. 
There are at least two reasons for poor 
schoo! administrators. One is that they 
are trained for administrating only—and 
haven't an understanding of teachers’ 
problems because they have not come 
up the pedagogic ladder. The other is 
that they are overly ambitious to win 





Odd Shots 


Can you match this photograph for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 


remember—it must be different! 











“We Two Plus 1 Plus 1 More,” says the 
little sign above the window—an odd 
method of announcing the growth of a 
family. It was “caught” by the camera 


lens of E. W. Morton, of Portland, Me. 
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popularity with the political public. 
They don’t want to offend students 
who'll alienate their parents who, in 
turn, have much to say about who is to 
hold the rather well-paid administrative 
positions in the school system, 

VI. Disciplining Teachers. Teachers 
are people, too. They should give a full 
measure of the service for which they 
are hired and do it with an overriding 
consciousness of the dignity and value 
of training tomorrow's citizens. But too 
often they are undercut by humiliating 
demands that invade leisure time and 
private life. 

Hanging over their heads is the Da- 
moclean sword of public or administra- 
tive disfavor if they act like other 
normal people. They must not be seen 
smoking in public, for example, and at 
all times must conduct themselves as if 
iving under glass. In some schools they 
must not leave school grounds at lunch 
time. Under duress of loss of favor or re- 
tarded promotion, they must chaperone 
dances, attend football or basketball 
games, parties, banquets, and so on. 
Faculty teas are virtually compulsory, 
though held on “free time” Saturdays or 
Sundays. Teachers must join and pay 
dues to a variety of organizations, 
whether they want to or not. 


Bi T worst of all enemies to a teacher’s 
feeling of self-confidence is the common 
custom of dismissal at the end of a 
schoo! term with no reason given. Even 
tenure laws, set up as a safeguard, fre- 
quently are worked to the teacher’s dis- 
advantage. In order to get tenure, a 
teacher must serve a probationary peri- 
od—say, for three years, as in California. 
\t its end, a teacher may not be rehired 
because the school has its quota of 
‘permanent teachers.” Or if rehired, the 
teacher in disfavor may be assigned to 
teach, say, mathematics instead of Eng- 
ish or transferred to another school. 
Though he can’t be fired, he can be 
made so unhappy he'll quit. 

There, then, are the six major reasons 

aside from pay which I believe lead the 
majority of teachers who could continue 
in their profession to leave it. They start 
with “progressive education” ideas 
which lead to overdoing student govern- 
ment and false “keep kids happy” 
methods of teaching, with a natural re- 
ult that immature youngsters’ get 
wrong notions about the purpose of 
chools. All this is reflected in weak ad- 
ministrations and a feeling of vocational 
insecurity 

Broadly considered, however, teachers 
are not so important to society as are 
children. “Schoolma’am gripes” could 
be waived as pique if the system that 
produced them really trained the chil- 
dren to take their places as good citi- 
zens. But it does not. Youngsters are 
pouring from our schools sadly un- 
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FOLDING PEDESTAL 
BANQUET TABLES 





No finer gift can be conceived. From your Club... for your Club's 
favored sponsorship, the gift of peerless quality and usefulness is Monroe 
Folding Tables, new, modern, attractive—the Sint Supreme. 

If desired, small, specially engraved metal presentation or memoria! 
plates to show the name of your Club as donor will be attached to the 
frame on all Monroe presentation Tables. 

When you select Monroe Folding Tables, you choose a gift proved above 
other folding tables, the Pillar of Perfection. 


WRITE FOR MONROE TABLE GIFT PLAN 


With our plan we will send our latest catalog showing 54 sizes and types 
of Monroe Folding Tables 

Social Activities start in September. Make some worthy Institution or 
organization happy by giving a dozen Monroe Tables in time for the 
first dinner next fall. 


You may grace the halls of your 
favorite eppncoretins, boys’ 
clubs, girls’ clubs, “Y"''s, 
armories, civic and country 
clubs, etc., with 12 of our most 
popular Deluxe Folding Pedes- 
tal Banquet Tables—the Aristo- 
crat of all Folding Tables and 
enough to sea? 120 guests com- 
fortably—for $286.80. Prices for 
other quantities and models. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, !7G churchst.. COLFAX IOWA 


THIS IS IT!-“ 


ii iatiaaiaciaimaaials CA SH RE GIS ER: 


— keeps complete, classified 
sales record on tape. 


Special keyboard to fit your only 
particular business. s] 8750 
One tamper-proof lock protects 

total keys, tape and case. Removable 

handle prevents unauthorized use. 

Roomy coin and bill cash drawer 

for quick change-making. 

Low cost. Rugged, long-lasting 

dependability. 


Smith-Coro 


CASHIER 
@ The Smith-Corona Cashier saves 
hours of extra office work, protects your 


cash, See your dealer, or mail coupon. LC SMITH & 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 
A dependable adding ma- 

chine for years of trouble- 
free, top performance. 
Easy to operate... many 


the location 


Signed 


707 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, N.Y 
Please send me further information about 
your Adding Machine and Cashier and 


can see and try these machines 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
features... low cost. Saeaeae ee eaaaeanaaaaeae 


low cost — 
confidential 


* Price for all states 
permitting Fair Trade 
laws. Subject to 
change. No Federal 
Excise taxon Cashier, 


CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


of a near-by place where I 
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P 
READY! New, Inexpensive 


JUNIOR PRoGRa 


e@ Daig 


Write for Free 40-Page Booklet 
telling the complete story! 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. C-343, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


air rifles 





FOR ROTARY CLUBS 
WORLDWIDE 


FOUR WAY TEST Certificate 


into handsome 


Your 
laminated 
plaques 


presentation 


Lustrous, vinyl surface on Vi," 


Gold bevelled edges. Combination ease 
hanger for standing or hanging. Write 
for information and price quotations te 


GLASSY FINISH PROCESS CO. 
255 Shermon Avenue 
Newark 5, New Jersey 


hardy | 














Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 





A NEW IDEA IN TRAVEL 
TO FLORIDA & THROUGHOUT 
U. 8. & CANADA 

SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS YEARLY 

THRU THIS “DISCOUNT” CLUB 
MEMBERS SAVE 10% TO 20% at Hotels, Motels, 
Restaurants, Stores, Service Stations, etc.. & on 
“All Expense’’ Tours from Florida to Cuba, Nassau, 


Mexico! 
ON “GUARANTEED SAVINGS" plan you SAVE or 
ST 


NO COST. 
Write Desk R, SUNGOD HOLIDAY CLUB 


7909 East Dr., Miami Beach 4/1, Florida. 


ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished tn brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enam 
el Colors on Heavy Gauge 
Steel 





29° diameter with rectan 
aular panel for 3 lines of 
copy es tilustrated 


Single faced and double 


faced models 


Reasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
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equipped for life both in learning and 
in attitudes. 

Schools of Los Angeles are probably 
elsewhere. But 


with those 


parents “yelped with pained surprise” 


on a par 


ast year, to quote Time, when examina 
30,000 school children revealed 
lack of basic 


Thirteen percent of the eighth graders 


tion of 
an appalling knowledge 
couldn't locate the Atlantic Ocean on a 
map and 16 percent failed to spot their 
town. One out of three 


own home 


thought “has the bell rang” good Eng 
lish. Among eleventh graders, 3 percent 
time on a drawing of a 
clock; 8 percent didn’t know how many 
feet yard; 14 percent 


gave the wrong answer to “What is 50 


couldn't tell 


there are in a 
percent of 36?” 

That's the typical harvest of a system 
that forgets that acquiring the knowl- 
edge won by a previous generation is 
not an easygoing process. Learning is 
essentially painful. Good teachers will 
not interpose unnecessary difficulties, of 
course, but human brain cells don’t very 
often have a self-starting mechanism of 
a dog going for a bone. Discipline and 
learning are, in a fine sense, synony- 
mous. Children must be enticed but also 
prodded down the thorny path. 

Self-expression should be developed 
naturally—but the cult that adopted it 
as a label has gone too far. What teacher 


This School Business 


A Schoolman for 40 Years, ’'m Staying 


[ Continue d from page 26] 


that, in communities and in 
some schools, it has been badly inter 
The 


autocratic, 


some 


foolishly handled. 


from 


preted and 


change, however, 
teacher-dominated situations to an at 
tempt to develop responsibility in those 
areas where a child can adequately as 
sume responsibility is one of the great 
est improvements in our whole situation 
in dealing with children 

change from 


You do not, suddenly, 


a child to an adult. You do not, sud 
denly, cease to be a dependent, irrespon 
sible person, and become an independ 
ent, responsible person. This has to 
happen gradually and the contribution 
that the schools have made in the line 
of student control and student govern 
ment, giving children an opportunity to 
this areas 


develop responsibility in 


where they are capable, is one of the 


great contributions that education has 
made in recent years 

I have seen great changes in the re- 
lation of the school to the community 
In my own high-school days the schoo! 
was a place where you learned informa 
textbook. I am 


occurred to the teacher, the stu 


tion out of a sure it 


never 


hasn’t listened as immature youngsters 
expressed themselves endlessly on cur- 
rent probiems about which they haven't 
background to un- 
with intelli- 


sufficient historical 


derstand, much less deal 


gently? Before they can correlate facts 
pertinent to a problem, they must know 
those facts 

And to give children the notion that 
they always succeed and never fail is to 


court a danger as gravely serious to 
their own personalities as it is to society 
Competition is one of the laws of life 
To abolish it in the class- 


pupil 


and living. 


room—as is done when every 


regardless of achievement— is 
to establish at the 


principle that Communists seek to set up 


“passes” 
juvenile level the 
for adults. No one should be surprised 
if when pap-reared youngsters grow up 
and meet failure in actual life situations 
they turn to their infantile dream world 
was put on over- 
by effort® and by 


where no premium 


coming difficulties 
Sweat, 

It’s in the world-ewes-me-a-living so- 
cial climate that protective States are 
born—whether Communist. 
And that is not the atmosphere in which 
were reared the self-reliant individuals 


Fascist or 


who pioneered our continent and gave 
to the world those political principles 
that native 


resources, 


stimulate 
both material and personal! 


development of 


Vatthew P. Gaffney 


dent, the parents, or the taxpayers that 


there was much relationship between 


went on within the walls of the 
what 


what 
schoolhouse and took place out- 
side, except so far as we were prepar- 
ing ourselves for examinations, which 
in turn would be an entering wedge to 
open the door of a higher institution 
of learning 
During my years as a schoolman I 
have seen schools assuming an entirely 
different place in people's lives. They 
still are concerned with preparation for 
the next step in learning, but also prep- 
preparation for 


aration for vocations, 


citizenship, preparation for society, 


preparation for the individual so that 
full, 


adjusted human being. 


he will be a well-rounded, well- 


I don’t say that 
the millennium has come and that all 
these accomplished, 


things are being 


but I do say that because I am inter- 
ested in boys and girls, because I am 
interested in people, and because I am 
interested in my country, I like being 
a schoolman. 

I like being challenged by my respon- 
giad that this has 


sibilities and I am 


been my profession 
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he would have considered it beneath 


his dignity to help, but very probably 
his wife would have had a maid. ; a 7 A | T | F | [ 
" : 4 


e new Immigrant may note seem- 


ingly clannish tendencie among certain ¢ } 
people of a higher educational level. But , 0 7 | > N TA [ R J G S 
these ame pe ople, which he thinks are 


very exclusive, are usually glad for an 
opportunity to break out of their old 


Genuine at wonderful prices 
’ hand-made 
merry-goround. They profit at least as i ie Sarouk 


much from their new association as the 9 x12’ Sane ‘f 
immigrant does from theirs. . $550.00 On Yl 
I have read in THe Rovrartan from ‘ 

time to time how Rotary Clubs have Each a genuine handwoven gem of true Oriental 

helped to make immigrants feel at home . ; rug weaving art! Antique or modern, any size, 

in their community I believe that Ro- a j proportion, design or color combination you may 
wish . . . bargains in beauty for any and every 
room. Scatter rugs from $16.95; room sizes from 

Luxurious, $275.00. 

r imported 

a higher standard of_living, than those, a Kerman 


tarians realize that the majority of these 
new citizens have better backgrounds 
and educations, and are accustomed to 
Tell us your needs and we'll send you a selec- 
say, who left their homes across the sea ’ ¥ , 4'x7' a tsy in your = —_. a poe: 
half a century ago. New citizens of $235.00 finest por AN “Established in 1890. Try this 
this type can add much to a nation’s special service for Rotarians. You'll have life- 
culture and strength if given an oppor- Colorful, time satisfaction. 

tunity Then they can write to their long-wearing Heriz 

former homes in the Old World and 9 x12’ tas. eae 

help to spread the true meaning of T/ ‘ 74 

democracy They can report on the ¥ NAI LIGIAN 

friendliness and absence of discrimina- ; 


t : Cf) 
tion in social life in their new land. One pe 4 ‘ | Yreoltbeeu INC 
‘ ci i 





cannot impress a European with a new | 
type of washing machine if he is not L — . - 
able to buy one, but one can impress : 
169 North Wabash ° Chicago, tlinels 
him in showing that in America, for ex- 


ample, it is possible for an office man 





foams (3) MINIATURE TRAINS— A PROVEN SUCCESS 
store © aolek oooh tan 00 Wade ae for the ROTARY CLUB of SHELBY, N. C. 
the same as the bootblack in order to 


These reports home will perhaps do 
more good for world understanding 
than all the different “Voices” on the 


radio. 


Show Language Consideration 
Urges RoLanp T. Huson, Rotarian 
Newspaper Publisher 
Harrisonburg, Louisiana 
In commenting on Walter D. Head’s 
article Comprehende Vos Interlingua?, 
which appeared in THe Rotarian for De- 
cember, Rotarian C. W. Magnusson says, 
on page 2 of the February issue, “Men _— : - 


who want to do business with the United $1,000.00 CLEAR PROFIT DURING ITS FIRST MONTH OF OPERATION! 


States learn English gladly, and millions 
of young people the world over are MT MINIATURE TRAIN PROVIDES THE SHEL- The First Month of Operation Brought the 
BY, N. C., ROTARY CLUB WITH A SOURCE OF Shelby Rotary Club $1,000.00 Clear Profit... 
Courtesy is an important factor in INCOME FOR ITS MANY SERVICE PROJECTS! COST OF THE MT MINIATURE TRAIN IS 
aslncninsieten ethiets in ten Olid are The Rotary Club of Shelby, N. C., bought the BEING RETIRED FAR AHEAD OF SCHEDULE! 
AED _ MT Miniature Train for the city. The purchase MT MINIATURE TRAINS can be successfully 
: was financed by the bank under an agree- operated by your Rotary Club to increase your 
countries We can sit back and de- ment whereby net operating revenue is used Service Project Funds, improve your town’s 
mand that anyone wishing to do busi- to pay the bank for the train. After full re- recreational facilities, add to the welfare of 
ne with us learn our language. But payment, three-fourths of the net profit goes your community. 
it is bad salesmanship, it is not being a to the City Park, one-fourth to the Shelby 
“good neighbor,” and it will in no way Rotary Club, for o period of 5 years. Under 
. this arrangement, the MT Miniature Train pro- 
vides the Shelby Rotary Club with a source of 
income for its service projects . . . and is a 
+ at amen Cadi dteeteen annals source of pleasure and pride to the entire 
: * : : community. WRITE DIRECT TO: Dept. A 


to German, Italian, and Japanese manu- 
facture? whose representatives learn MINIATURE TRAIN C0 
Spanish before entering a Spanish-speak- . R E | S S E L A E R, | N D | A N L 
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learning it.” 


looked in dealings with peoples of other 


FREE— Complete details and illus- 
trated catalogs describing the MT 
Miniature Trains and how they can 
be operated towards the good of 
your community. 


contribute toward international under- 
standing and world peace. From a purely 
commercial viewpoint, the United States 





DRYwashes Your Car 
50 to 100 Times FREE! 


‘LEANS autos fast and easy. The original auto DRY 
Wash. 10,000,000 sold to the finest people! Hundreds 

of unsuccessful imitators for 27 years! Use with equal su 
cons on Cadillac or priceless antique. Removes dirt, pol 
ishes, cleans, saves time, work, money needed 
~—safe, protects finish. Takes a few seconds, save entire 
cost on first use. And you must be astonished, delighted 
tickled pink, or keep it and get your money back by re- 
turn mail! 
We'll send big, soft, deep pile Kozaks, to you 
and/or friends: (Give names, addresses.) 


\ (Will save $100, hours 
Regular Kozak: sere muscios) 


1 for $2, 3 for $5, 5 for $8, 12 for $18 
Super: (last 4 times longer) 
1 for $3, 2 for $5, 5 for $10 
(Beautiful Piaid Kit Bag and Gloves $! extra) 


ORDER NOW from Kozak 


146 SOUTH LYON STREET BATAVIA. NEW YORK 


Pees eee ee = 7 


| KozaK, 146 S$. Lyon S#., Batavia, N. Y. 
| | enclose $ Please send 


No water 


i Name 


| Address 


City & Zone State | 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back ] 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB WEEDS! 


Embiems for Every Purpose 


PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker's Stands @ Cast Bronze Belle © 

Lapel Buttons © Luncheon Badges © Flags 

& Banners © R Signe © Record Systems 
® Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


125 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Til. 


SCHOOLS « CAMPS 


Approved Private Camps or 
Schools in U.S. meeting individual 
a Boarding, Colleges, Jr. Col 
leges, Preparatory, Children’s Schools 
or Camps. 4ist year. Free service 
Visit, write or phone PLaza 7-4440 


American Schools & Colleges , 
B4th floor RCA Bidg~ New York 


typograph 
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An Activity for Your Club 
Do school libraries in your commu- 
nity receive THE ROTARIAN? Stu- 
dents find it useful for reference 
purposes. Many Rotary Clubs sub- 
seribe for local schools. 
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ing country. Not all representatives of 
U.S.A. firms are so considerate of their 
potential customers. 

English is a difficult language to learn. 
Those of us to whom it is native should 
remember the complaint of our Latin 
friends: “El inglés no se pronuncia 
como se escribe” (“In English one does 
not pronounce like one writes’). When- 
ever and wherever it is practicable, my 
countrymen and I can serve our country 
and our own interests better if we will 
make every possible adjustment to the 
viewpoint of the other fellow. 


Develop a World Alphabet 
Says J. C. RUPPENTHAL, Rotarian 
Lawyer 
Russell, Kansas 
[Re: Comprehende Vos Interlingua?, 

by Walter D. Head, THe Rorarian for 

December.] 

Rotary appears to recognize virtue in 
other languages by an epochal effort 
this year to bring forth, by scholarships, 
some of our alert youths to learn a 
language other than English, and to 
spend at least a year in a university 
in an environment not of the English 
language, but pledged to the use and 
study of the specch of the land they 
Zo to. 

Back of all this, and fundamental! in 
consideration of language barriers 
from Babel to date is the utter lack of 
adequate means of expressing language, 
and of indicating its actual sounds as 
spoken by mortals. English stands wel! 
toward the head of languages in diffi- 
culty of learning by reason of its lim- 
ited alphabet, and its failure to have 
any universal rules the 
and use of the symbols that we 
letters. All this leads to a deep con- 
viction that a task that should be at 


as to sounds 


call 


once undertaken is to develop a world 
alphabet, a universal, scientific stand- 
ard of the elementary sounds of all 
languages, the use of one sign (letter) 
and one only for each sound and using 
one sound and one only in connection 
with each letter. With such a universal! 
alphabet all languages would be easier 
to learn and English might well be the 
greatest gainer 


An Endorsement for Eby View 
From H. Howarp Futter, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Cedar Springs, Michigan 
Everybody and his brother took a swat 

at Kermit Eby’s views in the debate 

Shall the Antitrust Laws Be Extended 

to Labor? [Tue Rotarian for December]. 

It would seem that it was in part a mis- 

understanding of terms. 

Labor may be considered as a com- 
modity, surely if you are thinking of the 
products of iabor, but I interpret Mr. 
Eby as thinking of the laboring man. 
He is a person and not a commodity. To 
treat him as a commodity is slavery, 
even though he is paid wages. 

Nobody is disputing that property 
rights are not a part of human rights. 
The thing objected to is the unusual 
power which property rights sometimes 
enjoy over the rest of human rights, 
contrary to the Rotary principle of 
“Service above Self.” Sometimes the 
power of property rights must be 
clipped. 
organizations have helped to 
create a better distribution of income 
than was the case before they were in 
the field. They have helped to humanize 
industry, allowed greater security in a 
job, and consistently demanded that 
safety devices be used. Those three are 
but a few of many benefits 


Labor 





W HEN General Fitzhugh Lee was 
Governor of Virginia in 1887, he 
was invited to a dinner given by the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and the 
Hibernian Society in Philadelphia 
on September 17 of that year in 
commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He 
was introduced by Andrew G. Cur- 
tin, who was Pennsylvania’s Civil 
War Governor, who said in part: 

“He [General Lee] once threat- 
ened the capital of this great State, 
but, thank God, that is past. I am 
his friend and he is my friend.” 

General Lee, in responding, said, 
in part: 

“He could not capture me during 
the war, but he has captured me 
now. I am a Virginian and used to 
ride a pretty fast horse. I have now 
become acquainted with Governor 
Beaver—I met him in Richmond. 





“Wi tad Known...’ 


You could not make me fight him 
now. If I had known him before 
the war, perhaps we would not have 
got at it. If all tre Governors had 
known each other, and if all the peo- 
ple of different sections had been 
known to each other, or had been 
thrown together in business or so- 
cial communication, the fact would 
have been recognized at the outset, 
as it is here today, that there are 
just as good men in Maine as there 
are in Texas, and just as good men 
in Texas as there are in Maine.” 

It seems to me, now that I think 
about it, that I have heard some- 
thing in Rotary about getting to 
know one another better and how 
friendship and understanding can 
help solve at least some of the prob- 
lems men make for themselves and 
all humankind. 

—Maury D. Powell 


Rotarian, Bloomington, Il. 
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‘A Bit of Wire—in the Right Place’ 


[Continued from page 30] 


we have wrested from “Nature’s close 
preserve.” 
Thanks to radio and television, the 
finest 
are now as available to a sheepherder 
affluent city 


long life 


world’s symphonies and operas 
in the Rockies as to an 

And 
satisfaction deeper 


nothing in my 
than the re- 


dweller 
vields 

alization that in making this possible I 
had a prominent part. For, as I confided 
in Chicago long ago, upon 
returning to my hall after a 
“Music is the thing on 
nearest Heaven.” 

back to boy- 
There I 
ed to spirituals sung by Negroes in 
father 
and classical 
mother 


in my diary 
bedroom 
night at 
earth that’s 

My passion for it dates 
hood 


opera, 


evenings in Alabama 
thril 
the school of which my minister 


was president, or to hymn 
music played and sung by my 
however, 
stubborn conviction that 
instru- 


parents 


Sister’s success at the piano, 
confirmed my 
the cornet more manly 
Regrettably, 


concluded it 


was a 
now my 
would be better to 
family than 


ment 
finally 
have a fair cornetist in the 
fourth-rate 


boyhood prejudices 


a reluctant pianist. 
But in Chicago, 
faded and often 
9 o’clock I would slip over to 
Square Opera. It was after 
an experience—about the time Ed 
and I were eagerly running our 
gas-mantle experiments—that I wrote in 
“What finer task than to trans- 
sound of a voice of song to one 
If I could do 


had after experiment- 
ing until 
the Castle 
such 


Smythe 


ecstasy, 
fer the 
a thousand miles 
that tonight!” 
The opportunity dramatically to show 
to the world that it could be done came 
ten years later in New York. Gatti- 
Casazza, the great director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, knew a device was 
hidden footlights to carry 
sound to his office by wire. He wasn’t 
that through friendly connivirg 
had 
transmitter in the 
Probably he would have halted 
But thus it was we put 
I Pagliacci on the air. 
was 


away 


among the 


iware 


with his assistant director I also 


connected it with a 
attic. 
such nonsense. 
inging 
It was the first 


Caruso 


time opera ever 
broadcast 
The date 


noting because it 


was January 13, 1910—well 
marked radio’s 
Per- 
, in radio annals, should 
1916. At 11 o'clock that 
night, just before closing our 38th Street 
announced Charles Evans 

President of the United 
corrected 


wortl 
debut as an instrument of culture. 
alongside it 


] ap 


November 7, 


tation, I 
Hughe as 
States. It was an error to be 
when returns from California drew the 
tide to Woodrow Wilson, but the event 
marked the start of the now popular 
newscasting. 

Perhaps 


it was inevitable, but I have 
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long deplored the commercialization of 
radio and now television. I should be 
awed, I know, by the tonnage of soap 
and detergents, and laxa- 
tives sold over the air to the accompani- 
ment of mayhem, murder, and hillbilly 
music. And I don’t belittle radio's con- 
structive contributions to life in Ameri- 
ca. But I still prefer the English system 
with its absence of advertising and its 
emphasis on culture education.* 
After all, the true any in- 
vention—and I do not except atom split- 


deodorants, 


and 
measure of 


ting—lies in its service to humanity. 
Such words, I realize, have a familiar 

ring to men committed to the motto of 

Self.” And as I have 


“Service above 


*See A Briton Looks at Broadcasting, by 
Lord Beveridge, Tue Rovrarian for January, 
1952. 





KEY: (Am.) American Pian; (Eu.) European Plan 
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ENGLAND 
LONDON 


SOUTH KENSINGTON paver, REMBRANDT. with on 
don’s most favoured Hote Many bedrooms wi cist 
Chelsea Rotary ¢ ia meets every Tuesday 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL ayaane. oo 


Palace Road 
Entirely modernized, nearly with private 
bath. Westminster Rotary ¢ tub heaats every Thursday. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 4 rooms. Direc 
tion Dinkier mote is. Excellent service. ra Patton, Maer 
Moderate rate RM Wednesday. 12:30. 


ARIZONA 


TUCSON._PIONEER HOTEL. New 
rooms, Procter, Manager. Rates 


r modern, 250 wéie. 
. M, ‘ 
Winter, 85-815. RM Wednesday. 12:15. 


Summer, §:- 


FLORIDA 








Kloeppel Hotels in Florida 


Enjoy the modern comforts and reasonable 
rates of Kioeppel Hotels in Florida. ta Jack- 
sonville—lictels George Washington, ‘‘Won- 
der Hotel of the South Mayflower, and Jef 
ferson West Paim Beach—tHotel George 
Washington, year-round resort hotel Write 


Robert Kioceppel, Jr. 


Hotel George Washington, Jacksonville, Florida 











ow lOO Ani conoitionen: 


7 COLUMBUS 


MIAMI ROTARY — THURSDAYS 


MIAMI SEACHDELANO HOTEL. 
Ocean at 17th Street. Rotary meets at 12:15 a 
Cc. ©. Goldberg, Gen ar. 


Nothing finer. On the 
i on Tuesday 


come to learn of Rotary and how it has 
spread its civilizing influence 
the globe, I rue the mischance that kept 
me from knowing its Founder, Paul 
Harris. 

We were young men together in Chi- 
cago at the turn of the century. Only a 
few blocks from the Unity Building 
where he hung out his shingle as a law- 
yer, my “Responder” had its first suc- 
cessful demonstration. Probably we 


around 


passed each other many times strolling 
Avenue along the lake, 
each dreaming 


of adding to the 


down Michigan 
each admittedly 
in our 


lonely, 
special ways 


world’s store of understanding and 
friendliness. Our idealism stemmed from 
similar New England sources. Paul Har- 
ris and I might have struck up a great 
friendship met. 

And how 


could have helped Lee de Forest in the 


had we 
a good and honest lawyer 
long years of arduous toil and anxious 
hope that lay ahead! 





SUN-RAY PARK 


SANITARIUM~HOSPITAL 
FOR 8EST, CONVALESCENCE 
ACUTE end CHRONIC CASES 
ELOEPLY PEOPLE, INVALIOS 


San Ar Pa HEALTH RESORT 


PHONE 4.165° MIAMI, FLORIDA 








GEORGIA 


ATLANTA._DINKLER-ANSLIY HOTEL 400 roome of gates 
comfort in the downtown section A bDinkler Hotel A 
Crocy anager Moderate rates. KM Monday, 12:30 


ILLINOIS 


‘HOTEL SHERMAN | 


CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF aiid 
for over thirty-five years 





Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
vests Direction Dinkler Hotels John 4. O'Leary, Vice 
"res. & Mur Moderate rates. KM Wed 2:15 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600) roome with hath: 
& air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either + ie 
Neil BR. Messick, General Manager MM Friday, 


CINCINNATI — SHERATON GIBSON Cincinnati's largest, 
1000 rooms—1000 bathe, 450 Rooms and Restaurants Alr- 
conditioned, Mark Schm'‘dt, Gen. Mgr. KM Thurs 2:15 


RHODE !SLAND 
PROVIDENCESHERATON BILTMORE HOTEL. 600 rooms 
with be One otf New England's finest. Convenient to all 


travel connections, KM Tues, 12:00, Wm. Gorman, Gen, Mgr 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS.HOTEL PEABODY The South's Finest-—One 
of America’s Hest 625 rooms with beth, downtown loca 
tion, @ir-conditioned aM Tues 2st 


TEXAS 

DALLASHOTEL BAKER. 
Home of famous Mural Room 
Vv in guest rooms. F. J. Baker, GM 


Preferred address in fPalias, 
700 roome air conditioned, 
MM Wed, 12:00, 
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GRADE A—100% PURE 
VERMONT 
MAPLE 
SYRUP 
— 1953 Crop 
SQUIERS That “New” Flavor 
vi tiatey 
MAPLE SyRup HOT-PACKED—SAFE 
TO STORE ANYWHERE 
$6.50 
$3.50 
$2.00 
$7.00 


$1.00 
$7.50 


Two 'g Galions 
Single Half-Gallons 
Quarts ‘ 

Four Quarts in Carton 
Pints (2 or more—ea.) 
Eight Pints in Carton 
Sample Pint (pp. anywhere) $1.25 


Actual postage added. Send for bro 
chure. Order forms will be rushed 
showing shipping charges to all 
states. Check with order, please 
Money-back guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. No order too large. none too 
small. 


L.E. & G.R. SQUIER, Waterbury 3, Vt. 
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SPEAKERS STAND 
Fits in Brief Case 


Can be assembled or 
knocked down in 15 sec- 
onds. Made of good grade 
plywood. $6.00 each, plus 
ostage. Prices quoted on 
ighted stands 


PUN & CO. P. ©. Box 821 Fargo, N. D, 
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LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
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MITCHELL 
148 5S. 34th St. Milwaukee 46 Wis 





REAL ESTATE KNOW HOW 





INSTEAD OF CONFUSION 
CONSTERNATION AND 
PROCRASTINATION ON 
YOUR REAL ESTATE 
PROBLEMS, CONSU 


James é. Soling 


REALTY COUNSELLOR 


135 South LaSalle 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Bombs Will Not Bring Peace 

CHARLES R. SLIGH, JR., 
Vanufacturer 
Michigan 

We have now invented and have 
out the Certainly that has 
iot brought us peace, or happiness, or 
Now we're working on the hy 
drogen bomb. We are fully aware of the 
fact that if this bomb is successfully de 
veloped and if it 
tity it 


Rotarian 
Furniture 
Holland, 

tried 


atom bomb 


ecurity, 


is produced in quan 
is capable of destroying much 
more property than the atom bomb ever 
did, and certainly it will kill many more 
people than the atom bomb 
Yet I think that if we 
this fact, we will still come 
the conclusion that it 
peace or happiness or 
to me that one thing must finally 
apparent to every 
us, and that is that we actually have just 


ever has 
soberly consider 
forward with 
cannot bring us 
security It 
eems 
become single one of 
to try out the greatest 
in the uni 
Word 
Rotary 


one more 
and the 
verse 


hope 
most powerful force 
that Divine 
address before the 


Michigan 


and is God's 
From an 


Club of Grand Rapids, 


Power of the Tongue 
MARK R 
Clergyman 
Taihape, Neu 
If we are to believe 


Epcar, Rotarian 


Zealand 
what our news 
that 


power held by 


pape reveal, it would seem 


through fear of atomic 
both sides war will not eventuate, but I 
would say that there is a greate1 
that must be held in check. That is the 
tongue, Is it not what ou! 
eaders say that sets the passions to 
flame? Has it not always been the gift 
of speech that has allowed the dictators 
their people to fight? This 
can be curbed if the 
prepared to listen before judging 


power! 


power of the 


to arouse 
heart is 
Many 


heated discussions and argu 


weapon 
will be the 
international conferences, but 
and goodwill to all men are the 
and patience and tol- 


ments at 
if peace 
objects aimed for, 
shown to all, our international 
Our part 
principles 


erance be 
cooperation will win through 
Self in all 


l Service above 


that go to make a world,— 


Rotary Club 


peaceful 


From a address 


Progress in the Right Direction 
Harvey W. MOoRrLey, 
Public-Relations Director 
State Highway Commission 
ingola, Indiana 
rhe boys and girls of 

many advantages that their fathers and 

mothers did not have. Probably thei 

elders had advantages their parents did 

not. That is progress, and in the right 

direction. There are many teen-agers 
who know more about civil gov- 


Rotarian 


today have 


elders do. 
and vote 
spoiling a ballot 
And by the 
18-yeat 


of their 
could go to the 
with danger of 
than many of their elders 
token I think the 
often pays taxes and 
and enlists for military 
is competent to 
igently. A contributing fac- 
education of youth in that 

State and the Girls’ 
held annually, where 
and civic groups 
sponsor representatives fro., their com 
munity. Then often those young folks 
when they return entertain and en- 
lighten the sponsoring groups I have 
them and it makes one 
participation.—From the 
Herald 


ernment than many 
rhey polls 
i@ss 
same average 
old, who social 
security, 


entitled to and 


serv- 
ice, is 
vote intel 
tor to the 
way 1s 
state 


service ¢ 


the Boy 
sessions 


ubs other 


heard some of 
fee! proud of 


Angola, Indiana, 


‘Responsibility of Practicing Rotary 
Howarp E. Hansen, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

You have invited to become a 
member because it was felt that you 
are a good representative of your voca- 
with a desire to uphold high stand- 
ethical conduct Upon you 

certain re 

You are 

required to attend 


been 


tion 
ards of 
devolve 
sponsibilities 


meeting 
Any ol 
joining 
attending 


regularly 
ganization 
worth ought 
to be 


By regular 


worth 
attendances 
we enjoy fellowship 
receive inspiration, be 
informed, and 


ervice All 


come 
rendet 
this makes out 
bership worth while 
Dues that are 
more than 
vestments In 


Hansen 
mem 

to us and to others 
stematically are 
expenditures; they are in 
You will be ex- 
Committee and 
spirit of Rotary 
But above all is the responsibility of 
practicing Rotary daily in your 
tion, and all the activities of life, 
thus demonstrating our “Service 
above Self.”’- Club 


paid s\ 


service 


pected to serve on some 


to render service in the 
voca- 
other 
motto, 
— rom a Rotary 


address 


‘A Form of Sacrilege’ 
WILLIAM M. ELLiorT, JR., 
Clergyman 
Dallas, Texas 
While | am encouraged by the wide- 

spread use of this ballad [Irving Berlin's 

God Bless America], | am at 

profoundly disturbed. For obvious- 


Rotarian 


the same 
time 
ly, Many 
what 


who sing these words do not 
singing. They 
and unthinking 
to the spirit 
need to 


realize they are 
sing 
manner which does violence 
and nature of the song We 
remember that 
», and whether a prayer is spoken 
or sung, it uttered sincerely 
and with deep reverence. To take such 
words as America” upon 
one’s lips in any flippant or thoughtless 
way is a form of sacrilege.—From an 
address before the Rotary Club of Park 
Cities (Dallas), Texas. 


them in a casual 


praying is a religious 
exercise 


should be 


‘God bless 
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231,470 homes 
valued at over 
$4-1/2 billion 
are owned by 
79% of our 
subscribers 


What a whale of 


home 


a market for 
utilities . 
other things. 
These 231,470 home owners are 
a part of the 293,000* subserib- 
ers to The Rotarian magazine . 
top ranking business and _ profes- 
sional men presidents, vice- 
presidents, board chairmen, owners, 
partners or other titled executives. 
Most of these men live in towns 
of under 100,000 population. 
They’ 
munity 


park, 


. serving as Civic 


re actively interested in com- 
affairs members of 
school boards 
officials. 


buying for 


church and 
They 
their 


buy or influence 


homes, their businesses and their 


communities. 


38.4% of these men own income 
producing property 

22.9% own farms 

15.6% own Summer homes 

28.5% plan to build 

23.6% pian to remodel 

100% of them pay for and read 
The Rotarian 


And... this 
bined circulation of the other four 


. note . the com- 


leading executive publications 


reaches only 32.5% of these men. 
this worth- 


The 


want to 
market 
Rotarian. 


If you cover 


while you must use 


Want more details? Ask us. 


ehotarian” 


WACKER OR., CHICAGO 1, Uhh 





*293,000 average net paid for 6 months end- 
ing June 30, 1952. 
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and a host of 








World Project 

[Continued from page 21] 
is still great. Few, 
communities, 
rehabilitation 


if any, of the world’s 
sufficient hospitals, 
curative work- 
shops, sheltered employment facilities, 
and provide 
for all the children and adults who need 
such despite the 


have 
centers, 


contributing services to 


service. No country, 
growth of service 
meet its needs. 


units, has enough to 
Good programs exist in 
but they are under- 


and under- 


nations and cities 
understaffed 
equipped in to the 
And there are many 
services of any kind exist; 


financed and 


relation need. 
areas where no 
there are na- 
Governments have no 
handicapped. There 
are many places in the world where the 


tions where the 
program for the 
medieval attitude toward the disabled as 
something unclean still is prevalent. To 
meet this challenge it that 
international! and 
ex panded, coéperation 


is essential 
activity be fostered 
Only through 
among nations can the cross-fertilization 
of new take 


advanced nations 


ideas and new methods 


place. Only when the 
help the so-called backward nations can 
attained. 

work of the 
important. But 
important is the international 

ernmenta! the 

philanthropical society which has done 


progress be 
United 
equally 
nongov- 


That is why the 
Nations is so 
organization; private 
so much in the field must play an equal- 
ly important part on the 

And Rotary, 
do this? It’s partly a matter of dol- 
lars and cents: it 
that is the com- 
munity’s soundest that 
return and rehabilitation of the disabled 


team. 


why should among oth- 
ers, 
has been shown con- 
clusively this activity 


investment, the 


give back to society valuable personali- ° 


ties who more 
investment 
There is 


than repay the financial 
more, though. A Rotarian 
who helps a polio-crippled child to walk, 
or who helps a spastie to talk, 
something for himself 
From that child's 
adult’s fortitude, |} 
example, a 


is doing 
simultaneously 
from the 
1e takes something, an 
that lifts his life 


courage, 


meaning, 
above routine. 

It gives reality to the old phrase “the 
brotherhood of man.” 

The road is there. . 


Waiting for the Waitress 


The gal who took my order 

To fetch some food and drink 

Has gone away to Timbuctoo, 

At least that’s what you'd think, 

While in my hungry solitude 

I'm drawn to cogitating 

Why she is called the waitress 

When I'm the one who's waiting. 
—FLORENCE PEDIGO JANSSON 


NO. 50 
WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants wherever 

groups gather 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
S rubber casters--they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutiona) 

equipment and furniture. 


® 
Becker” qveat RACKS 
Commercial, industrial Statronary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe ane 4 im and Locker Racks 
Ment and complete for the office and the home 


Write for Catalog CK-1I 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


120 WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 


FREE Guide 


to Bronze Tablets 





eee eeeeeee 


200 Designs 


Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nameplates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A, 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure 8B. 


Desk 26 
150 West 22 &. 
New York ti, N. Vs 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


561 STAMPS'1 
ia icture them! 28 


VELT Memorials 
| from 9 different coun- 
| tries; the new issue 
of QUEEN ELIZABETH; 
1952 CHURCHILL set; 
first UNITED NATIONS 
issue; DaVinci's 
MONA LISA in color. 
Many other album en- 
a the 
sets commemorating 
LEIPZIG FAIRS, and new F.D.R. AT HIS FAVORITE HOBBY 
Indonesian set of Gen. MacARTHUR—are included in 
these 561 DIFFERENT stamps. Offered at $1.00 (worth 
far more) to introduce our egpeoval service. Money 
refunded if you are not more than pleased. 


Elmont Stamp Co., Dep. Y 960 Gth Av, New York 1 
DON’T 


BUY= 
Lease 








MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks. you don't buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment maintenance ted 
up capital You @on't buy 
garage space insurance 
licenses, bookhee ping OF 

other counties conty 
sions of truck owner ship 








Yet you always have @ 
clean truck, your size 
with your name 
everything supplied but 
the driver! 


YOUR TRUCKS 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, LLINOIS 


Wembers ta principal cities 


ReLEASE 
invested 
capital! 





Send for bulletin R-1 











If THIS 
Is Your Market 


You can reach 
DISTRIBUTORS 
IMPORTERS 


CONSUMERS 


IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


through 
Revista Rotaria 


Net paid circulation 
over 


30,000 


for further information 
write Now fo 


Revista Rotaria 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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TO SOME 70 ardent hobbyists in sev- 
eral lands, ROTARIAN RIcHARD E. Larson, 
of Vermillion, South Dakota, is known 
as the “Chief GOOC.” What this odd 
name stands for and what the hobby is 
are told in the following story written 
by the “Chief GOOC” himself. 


Y zs, I'm “Chief GOOC” to a little 
band of people who work on the innards 
of reed organs as a hobby. My title 
comes from the name “Guild of Old Or- 
gan Craftsmen,” which I organized sev- 
eral years ago for recreational — not 
commercial—purposes. But more about 
the guild later. It grew out of my own 
interest in reed organs, a pastime that 
had its beginning some 11 years ago in 


Ax upraised and saw in readiness, Ro- 
tarian Larson acts out the fate of many 
old organs: they get chopped to pieces. 


the basement of a music store in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 

On that day I was rummaging among 
some old pianos and reed organs, a habit 
of mine comparable to the browsing of 
book addicts. My eyes must have lin- 
gered long on a particular organ with an 
unusual case and a distinctive selection 
of stops, for the manager (my old friend 
and Rotarian ArtHuR E. Goprrey) came 
over and casually told me that I could 
have it. I was to be marriec within a 
few weeks, and he offered it as a wed- 
ding present. It wasn’t the shiniest 
present that we received—it was cov- 
ered with layers of dust there in the 
basement—but it did start me riding a 
hobby that promises to be a lifelong 
project: the collecting, repairing, and 
giving away of old reed organs just for 
the fun of it. 


itching 


After we were settled in our first 
home, I began exploring the musty in- 
sides of the old organ, and found that 
its working principle wasn’t much more 
complicated than that of a mouth organ. 
It needed above all else a good clean- 
ing—and I gave it just that. Then |! 
patched the bellows that wheezed a bit 
and cleaned up the exterior, and our 
wedding present from out of a basement 
became a fine instrument that was to 
afford us many hours of musical enjoy- 
ment. 

That was the beginning of my hobby, 
and soon it began to expand when 
friends learned of my “madness” for old 
organs. We were living in a smal! 
town at the time, and neighbors began 
telling me about farm sales where | 
could buy potentially good organs for as 
little as 50 cents and sometimes as high 
as $5. Offers of old reed organs came to 
me, too, if I would just haul them away. 
Organs in attics, in basements, and in 
outbuildings on farms were uncovered 
from their dusty corners. Owners were 
glad to get rid of them. 

With other of our friends and neigh- 
bors, it was just the reverse. They had 
heard our organ, and told us that they 
always wanted one. So. I simply 
put two and two together: I began tak- 
ing reed organs from those who didn't 
want them and giving them to those 
who did. Before giving them away, 
however, I either repaired them or 
taught the new owners how to do so. 
This is what I call the “redistribution” 
aspect of my hobby. 

As much as I like organs—and I enjoy 
having several in my home at a time 


Repairman Larson turns organist as he 
tests the tone of one he has restored. 


it was never my idea to collect them in 
the same way that other hobbyists col- 
lect stamps or butterflies. In the first 
place, I couldn't do it because of the 
space element involved. Not long ago, 
a guest in our house, viewing my collec- 
tion of old wheezers, remarked, “This is 
something like raising elephants in the 
house, considering the room it takes.” 
That being true, one of my objects is to 
get old organs back into circulation. 
Here are a couple examples of how 
my wife and I have breathed new life 
into old organs. A farmer near us had 
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an old one ina shed. He was just about 
to chop it up for kindling wood—farmer 
spare that organ!—when he heard of 
my hobby. I took it and worked on it, 
and it turned out to be one of the best 
I've had. Later we gave it to a friend 
as a wedding present—and hauled it 
600 miles to her in our trailer! 

Our original “wedding present” organ 
has been given away, too. One evening 
we entertained the president of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota and his wife at 
After dinner the president’s 
ady showed so much interest in the 
organ that I promised to get one for 
her. As it turned out, I was unable to 
get one just like it—so I later gave her 
the one she admired in our home. 

Now a paragraph or two about the 
GOOCs. The “organ bug” bit many of 

my friends after 
several years, and 
so I organized the 
Guild of Old Organ 
Craftsmen There 
are three require- 
ments for full 
membership: (1) 
interest in the in- 
reed or- 


our home 


side of a 
gan as well as the 
exterior, (2) the 
experience of hav- 
organ ing taken the back 
designed in 1876 off a reed organ 
is prized by this shoved a few 
Dakota Rotarian. around _in- 
and (3) the 
experience of having cleaned an old or- 
gan and loved every minute of it; anda 
consistent stand for the inner purity of 
organ within range of a 
eaner and a screwdriver, 


{ cymbella 


and 
things 


side, 


any reed 
vacuum ¢ 

Our guild also offers associate mem- 
bership to those having a sympathetic 
interest in the work and are active in 
promoting the use of organs, but who do 
not care to bother with the inside of the 
instrument. In time, however, we hope 
that some of our will long 
for full membership so much that they 
will their aversion to the 
musty interiors of these grand old relics. 

The aims of the guild are to promote 
recreational use of the organs, which 
seem rather staid but can be lots of fun, 
and to exchange information and ideas 
for organ repair through our bulletin, 
The Guild News. All this guild activity 
conducted on a noncom- 


“associates 


overcome 


is, of course, 
mercial basis 

Recently I attended a conference in 
Germany on Summer leave from my 
work as director of religious activities 
at the University of South Dakota, and 
while there I managed to give some 
time to my organ hobby. In a small 
Swedish town I saw a simple little in- 
with only one set of reeds, 
four-part choral work it was 
In Stockholm I visited a large 
and found a organ 
with the most varied selection of stops 
I have ever seen. It featured harmonic 
tops like those on big pipe organs, and 
it Was amazing to sit there and get such 
an effect of pumping with one’s feet. 
Best of all, I visited Scandi- 
navian organ factories where I really got 
story” from the bottom up. 


trument 
but for 
excellent 
reed 


music store, 


several 
the “inside 
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To me, this rather unconventional 
hobby has meant a great deal. When I 
start digging around inside an organ, I 
really forget the rest of the world and 
its troubles. It’s an escape, but not 
only into the past. It also has its use- 
fulness for the future. Too, my friendly 
contacts with guild members—by mail 
mostly—have been always refreshing. I 
have a file of lively letters from fellow 
enthusiasts, and any time I feel low I 
can get a pick-up by reading some of 
them again. 

I'll end my story by telling about one 
of our guild members. He wrote to me 
about the attitude of some of his friends 
toward his interest in old reed organs. 
It seems they thought him a bit zany. 
They did, that is, until he joined the 
guild and waved his membership card 
before his friends’ unbelieving eyes, tell- 
ing them that he was only one of many 
members of an organization devoted ex- 
clusively to the rehabilitation and care 
like to think that in 
strong! —he 


of reed organs. I! 
our numbers—we are 70 
found strength. 

As for me, I'd continue crawling in- 
side of old organs if nobody else in the 
world did it 


What’s Your Hobby? 


More than one hobbyist has found his in- 
terest furthered by contact with those of 
similar bent. If you would like your hobby 
listed below, and are a Rotarian or a member 
of a Rotarian’s family, drop a line to Tue 
Hospyuorse Groom. His only re quest: that 
you acknowledge any correspondence com- 
ing your way 

Recipes: Elaine 
daughter of Rotarian- 
terested in pen pals in 
countries), 921 Clay St., 
Wash., U.S.A 

Motorcycles; Photography: Walter 
Schultz (14-year-old son of Rotarian—#inter- 
ested in “foreign” motorcycles and photog- 
raphy), 921 Clay St., Port Townsend, 
Wash., U.S.A. 

Calendars: Jaime Tan (nephew of Ro- 
tarian—collects calendars will exchange 
Philippine printed calendars for those from 
any section of the world), Central Philippine 
College, Noilo, The Philippines. 

Pen Pala: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Anita Isenberg (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen pals from all over the 
world; interested in music, dancing, sports, 
writing), 512 Brisbin St., Houtzdale, Pa., 
US.A 

Lochan 


(16-year-old 
recipes; in- 
and other 
Townsend, 


Schultz 
collects 

U.S.A 
Port 


Parthasaradhi Naidu (17-year-old 
son of Rotarian—would like pen friends of 
all ages; interested in stamp collecting 
games, snaovies, music), c/o P. Parthasaradhi 
Naidu, Machavaram, Masulipatam, Ineia. 

Isabel Jean Woods (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 11-15; in- 
terested in music, reading, stamps, campfire 
girls, swimming), 926 “N” St., Lewiston, 
Idaho, U.S.A 

Ruth Gain (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen friends in Canada, U_S.A., 
France, Pacific Islands), 9 Bruce St., Roslyn, 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

Jeanine Mathewson (14-year daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends; interested in 
postcards, postmarks, match covers), 45 
jberty St., Montpelier, Vt., U.S.A. 

Claudia Roby (9-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with other 
young people aged 8-11; interested in movie- 
star photos, stamps, reading, sports), P. O 
Box 38, Lecompte, La., U.S.A 

Mary Ragland (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires correspondence with youths 
aged 14-16; interested in dancing, music, 
swimming), 2305 Edwin St.. Fort Worth, 
Tex., U.S.A. 

Carolyn King (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires correspondence; interested 
in sports, music, customs of other coun- 
tries), 229 Springfield Rd., East Peoria, IIL, 
).S.A. 

GROOM 


—THe Hosppynorst 








Folding 
Chairs 








NO KNEE INTERFER- 
ENCE. WILL NOT TIP 


a 

Direct Prices To 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 
and All Institutions 
Write for Catalog 
i ARE, Jatest end Discount 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 














COSTUMES TO RENT 


for 
CONVENTIONS ¢ PARADES « PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS ¢ PLAYS ¢ OPERAS, ETC. 
VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA, 


Ceostumers © ft. 1352 * Send fer feider 














ALL 
ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


SUCH AS 
LAPEL BUTTONS-—EMBLEMS 
BANNERS—BELLS—BADGES 
GIFTS AND NOVELTIES 
32" Rotary Decals, $1.00 Per Dz. 
72" Rotary Decals, $2.75 Per Dz. 
Write for Catalogue 1952-53 
CLUB SUPPLIES, INC. 


33 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





1953 ROTARY CONVENTION 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


PRE AND POST.-CON. 
VENTION CAR TOURS 
ORIVE YOURSELF OR 
WITH CHAUFFEUR 
CAN NOW BE AR- 
RANGED THROUGH 
LESLIE H. WILSON 
managing director 


WILSON’S CAR 
HIRE SERVICES Ltd. 


Brixton, 
England 


34 Acre Lane, 
Lendon §&.W.2, 


Send dates and places of 
arrival and departure 
places you wish to visit 
and number in party. Las 
lie will send map marked 
with nicest route, names 
of hotels, estimated mile 
age and quotation. Fine 
book. “‘Highways of Brit 
ain’’ sent free, 








My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this 
Send entries to Stripped 
THE Rorarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
This favorite is from B. K. Rama- 
char. President of the Rotary Club 
of Nagpur, India. 


heading. 


Gears, 


It was Parents’ Day at a small 
country school. Mrs. Smith was 
sitting with her eyes glued on 
the curtain when it suddenly rose 
on little Harry Jones attired in a 
toga 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen,” 
he declared, “lend me your ears.” 

Leaning over her neighbor’s 
shoulder, Mrs. Smith was 
comment in an iron’ whisper, 
“Wouldn't be Matty Jones’ boy if 
he wasn’t borrowing something. 


heard to 


” 











Fickle Morpheus 
At 6 A.M. 1 glumly rise 
And view the world with sleepy eyes; 
I mumble drowsily, “Just wait 
On Saturday Tul sleep till 8.” 


And so from day to day I keep 

My dream of Saturday's long sleep. 

The time arrives and, goodness’ sake, 

ZI never was so wide awake 
—FLORENCE PEDIGO JANSSON 


Occupation, Please 


Can you match the living or 
dead—in the first paragraph with their 
occupation in the second? If you can, 
you can consider yourself a matchmak- 
er, extraordinary. 

1. Aristotle. 2. 
Copernicus. 4. John Donne. 5. 
Fernandez. 6, Charles 
Engelbert Humperdinck. 8. Carl Gus 
tav Jung. 9. Henry Fonda. 10. Andrew 
W. Mellon 11. Fridtjof Nansen 12 
Powhatan. 13. William K. Roentgen. 
14. Artie Shaw. 15, Zeuxis. 

(a) Navigator. (b) Banket (c) 
Poet. (d) Composer. (e) Painter. (f) 
Inventor. (g) Band leader. (h) Physi- 
cist. (i) Indian sachem. (j) Explorer 
(k) Astronomer, (1) Psychologist. (m) 
Actor. (n) Philosopher. (0) Drama- 
tist. 


This quiz was submitted by Will Barker, 
of Washington, D. C, 


jarrie. 3. 


Juan 
Goodvear if 


James M 


Up in the Tree 
To you, what do the following suggest 
in the way of trees? 
1. A parent. 2. An 
3. Two. 4. In high favor. 5 
Carpenter's tool. 7. Church official. 8 


History. 6 
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inlet of the sea. 


Winter coat. 9, Bottle. 10. Seaside. 11. 
Hand. 12. Well-worn joke. 13. Some- 
thing kissable. 14. Sirup. 15. Bouncing 
ball 


ubmitted by Mrs. Walter 


Mississippi 


This quiz was 
Smith, of Riple 

The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the nezt column. 


TTrotce Told Tales 


Tenant: “I’m sorry I can’t pay you 
this month.” 
Landlady: 
last month.” 
Tenant: “See! I keep my word—you 
can trust me.”—Weekly Bulletin, Sara- 
NAC LAKE, NEW YORK. 


“That’s what you told me 


basement of a big store a 
demonstrat- 
electric egg 


In the 
home-economics expert was 
ing a then new type of 
cooke! 

The demonstrator showed 
ter of curious onlookers how a teaspoon 


was deposited in the cooker 


the clus- 


of wate! 
for each minute the egg was to cook. 
Suiting her actions to her words, she 
placed three teaspoons of water in the 
cooker—and when the water was gone, 
out came a perfect three-minute egg. 
Her demonstration concluded, she 
tarted to pack her equipment when a 


little gray-haired old lady tapped her 


timidly on the arm and asked: “Excuse 
me, but did I understand you to say 
that for each minute you want the eggs 
to boil you just put in one teaspoonful 
of water?” The demonstrator assured 
her this was correct. “I see,” said the 
little lady. “Now, is that level or heap- 
ing?”—Monthly Bulletin, GEELONG, AUs- 
TRALIA. 


An Indian who ordered a sandwich at 
a drugstore peered between the slices of 
bread 

“You 
waite! 

“Yes,” was the reply 

“You pretty near miss him,” grunted 
the Indian.—Rotary News, EpMonrTON, 
ALBERTA, CANADA, 


slice him ham?” he asked the 


The afterdinner speaker had talked 
for 15 minutes. “After partaking of 
such a meal,” he continued, “I feel if I 
had eaten another bite, I would be un- 
able to speak.” From the far end of the 
table came an order to the waiter: “Give 
him a sandwich.”—The Mountaineer, 
WEAVERVILLE, CALIFORNIA, 


A young woman was having her 
dreams analyzed by a psychiatrist. One 
day she told him she hadn't dreamed the 
night before. 

“Young lady,” snapped the psychia- 
trist, “I can’t help you if you don’t do 
your homework!"”—Spokes & Spokes, 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN. 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicego |, Illinois. 

oe 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
Robert Brenton, daughter of a Chanute, 
Kansas, Rotarian. Closing date for last 
lines to complete it: June 15. The “ten 
best" entries will receive $2. 


WHIZ QUIZ 
A teacher preparing a quiz 
Thought, ‘My goodness, how easy it is!" 
But his class the next day 
Had plenty to say, 


KWIK FRIZ 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for December: 
There was a small boy of Quebec 
Who was buried in snow to his neck. 
When they said, “Are you friz?” 
He replied, "Yes, | is,” 


tin U.S.A W. F. Hall Printing Co 


Here are the "ten best’ last lines: 


More fact than good grammar, by heck!" 
(James D. Todd, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Sunderland, England.) 


This skiing will make me a wreck!" 
(G Stoddard, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Carson City, Nevada.) 


I'm shrivelled all up to a speck.” 
(Mrs. John M. Phillips, wife of a 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 
And will be ‘til next Spring, by heck!" 
(E. M. Fowler, member of the Rotary 
Club of New Westminster, B. C., Canada.) 


And I'm also a heck of a wreck!” 
(Harry B. Reid, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Hamilton, New Zealand.) 
Just fecting space boots for Cal. Tech.” 
(Robert P. Shelton, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Fairfield, Connecticut.) 
But please pull me out and recheck.” 
(Mrs. H. S. Cunningham, wife of 
a Riverhead, New York, Rotarian.) 
Defrost me or I'll be a wreck!" 
(Mrs. William E. Zecher, wife of a 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 
But proved to be hurt not a speck. 
(Howard C. Bradford, member of the 
Rotary Club of Putnam, Connecticut.) 
But m'horse is lots colder, by heck!"’ 
(W. |. Clark, member of the Rotary 
Club of Banff, Alberta, Canada.) 
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President 


Bell & Gossett Company 


& his letter to THE ROTARIAN Mr. Gossett further states: ‘"We select 
our advertising media primarily on the basis of quality of readership 
Citizens of solid, substantial character are our logical prospects—quality 
home owners, key business executives and leaders in the 
civic affairs of the community—THE ROTARIAN reaches 
men of this caliber and chat is why it has been on our list 
of consumer magazines for the past nine years.” 





* * * 


Mr. Gossett’s comments are typical of those from 
national advertisers who use THE ROTARIAN 
to reach men of influence and affluence who buy, 
or influence buying— 


... everyone loves the FOR THEIR BUSINESS 


radiant sunny warmth of 
BaG tHydro-Flo Heating se lh 
oa Se a FOR THEIR COMMUNITY 
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Advertising pulling power of THE ROTARIAN 

in these three important markets is not on trial 

It has been proved time and again that it wil) 
and here's the plus valve produce sales results at advertising costs which 
mn hoehdonguibendarneignaie are attractively low by comparison. There is 
: no substitute for reaching THE ROTARIAN’S 
Send today for Fee Bocklet. 293,394 subscribers. 


j=) Bert & Gossett 
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Dept. CS.28. Morton Grove, Hiinois 
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To reach another 31,718 leading business executives and 


Half-page advertisement prepared by Perrin-Paus Co, Chicago, professional men in Latin America advertise 10 
asverting agency Sor Bell & Gone Company Fer twenty sears REVISTA ROTARIA, the Spanish counterpart 
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E“ quality is steel... gloved in style 


True style comes from thoughtful, progressive design 
and quality construction. ‘"Y and E” gives you these 


in unusual measure. 


And “Y and E” desks are practically “fashion proof.” 


Finished in Neutra-Tone Gray, they will be handsome in 





your office decor today—and tomorrow—and in years to come. = 
“Y and E” Fame: 
QUALITY =F 





YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO. « Rochester 3, New York 








Steel Desks and Files, Filing System Supplies. 


Nationally distributed through 
branches, agents and dealers. 





